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25 — QUARTETS — 25 


For 


Various Instruments 


FOUR FLUTES 


Title ; Composition 
Gavotte F. J. Gossec-Eck 
Minuet Bach-Eck 


FOUR Bh CLARINETS 


Overture ''1812'’ (Themes) 
Tschaikowsky-Skornicka 
Alleluia and Choral Palestrina- 
Mendelssohn-Skornicka 
Lamentoso J. V. Owings 
Praludium Corelli-Skornicka 
Rollicking Rover, March J. V. Owings 


Zampa ‘’Prayer’’ (Themes) Herald-Skornicka 


FOUR SAXOPHONES 


(2 Eb Alto, Bb Tenor, Eb Baritone) 


Adagietto Bizet-Cailliet 
Minuet in G Beethoven-Cailliet 
Quartet for Saxophones Lucien Cailliet 


FOUR By TRUMPETS 


obbler’s Song Wesley La Violette 
Dedication Robert Franz-La Violette 
Early Strolling at My Leisure Thibout- 
La Violette 

Follow the Leader Wesley La Violette 
Rainbow Goddess Wesley La Violette 


FOUR FRENCH HORNS 


Adagio Religioso Lorenz-Pottag 
Freischuetz (Der) 
“Hunting Chorus” Weber-Pottag 


FOUR TROMBONES 


st (The) Wesley La Violette 
ppy s Wesley La Violette 
ide Wesley La Violette 
Rock-Bound Coast (The) 
Wesley La Violette 


BRASS QUARTET 


(2Bb Cornet and 2 Trombones) 


‘olumbia the Gem of the Ocean Cailliet 


Fervent is My Longing Bach-Cailliet 
Deep River (Choral 
Prelude) Cailliet 


Each Title — Complete with 


Full Score 
and a part for each instrument 
60c each 


Every Quariet 
—Grade I]— 
Send for FREE Thematic 
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Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 
Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 
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For Information 


MOZART HAMMOND, President 
3614 Montrose Blvd. Houston 6, Texas | 
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ADVISORY BOARD 

Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean, School of 
Fine Arts, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Archie N. Jones, Professor of 
Music Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Dr. D. O. Wiley, Professor of Band 
Music, Texas Tech College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, Presi- 
dent Westminster Choir College. 
Princeton, N. J. 

Evelyn Bowden, President ASMTA, 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkan- 
sas. 

Dr. Edwin Hughes, Concert-Pianist 
and Teacher, 338 W. 89th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Byrdis Danfelser, President NMMTA, 
Danfelser School of Music, Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 

Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, Teacher of 
Singing, State College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Dr. Hugh Hodgson, Director, School 
of Music, University of Georgia. 

Hazel D. Monfort, President OMTA, 
817 College Ave., Alva, Okla. 

Dr. Cameron McLean, Teacher of 
Singing, 636 West Kirby Place, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr. Lloyd F. Sunderman, University 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Esther Rennick, Teacher of 
Piano, 3530 N. 24th St., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Miss Virginia France, President, Dal- 
las Music Teachers’ Association, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Prof. Robert Stevenson, Lecturer and 
Author, Oxford University, England. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Rate one year. _... $2.50 
Rate two years _ $4.00 
Rate three years $6.00 


Foreign Rates are the same plus the 
prevalent postage for the year. 

Single copies 35 cents. 

Change of Address 

Write Circulation Manager, Box 282. 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
new addresses. Allow at least a month 
for change to become operative. 

News Items 

News items of interest to SM readers 
are welcomed from all contributors. 
They must be legibly handwritten or 
typed. SM goes to press on the 15th 
and is released the 1st of the month 
following. Items received after the 
15th will appear in the succeeding 
issue provided they retain sufficient 
current interest. 

Articles 

Articles and feature material should 
be well organized and in typewritten 
form. A photograph and brief sketch 
of author is preferred with first sub- 
missions. 
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OUR AMERICAN CULTURE 


Just how cultured are Americans, when it comes to enjoying and cultivating 
serious music? According to the editorial following, which appeared in the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, we are further along than our European contemporaries would have 
you believe. Not only that, but the writer gives the figures to prove that, with the 
growth of radio, television and motion picture industries, this country has skyrocketed 
itself right to the top of the world’s cultural rating. sheet.—Editor. 


The American people, often sneered 
at by their European contemporaries 
as the possessors of a baseball, bebop 
and hotdog culture, spent more money 
last year in admissions to hear fine 
music than they did to get inside base- 
ball parks. 


Thirty million ticket buyers spent 
$45 million to hear concerts, against 
$40 million to see baseball. This so- 
called evidence of America’s attain- 
ment of “cultural maturity” is the de- 
velopment almost of only a decade, and 
has begun to overshadow the tradi- 
tional emphasis upon the musical arts. 


One of the nation’s principal booking 
agencies of serious music estimates 
that this year three times as many 
concerts have been given in the United 
States as in the rest of the world 
combined. American singers and in- 
strumentalists now performing in the 
United States also exceed by two to 
one the performers here of foreign 


birth. Almost the exact reverse was 
true 20 years ago. 

The geographical spread of concert 
listening has been fantastic, reaching 
to 2,100 cities and towns this year in 
comparison with a bare 1,000 a decade 
ago. Two hundred professional sym- 
phoy orchestras now are counted in 
the nation, an increase of 80 per cent 
since 1940 and an increase of 900 per 
cent since 1920, Notable development 
also has appeared in the field of opera 
and the ballet. 

The explanation, that the country is 
growing into musical maturity, may be 
the true one, but there have been 
enormous facilities to spread fine music 
widely—radio, television, moving pic- 
tures, and recordings—and to develop 
taste and appreciation. 

There is every reason to believe that 
serious music, now so firmly estab- 
lished in America, will continue to 
grow and to encourage the develop- 
ment of both artists and composers. 


QA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Leopold Stokowski, world famous 
conductor-musician, has accepted an 
invitation to spend two weeks at the 
University of Illinois School of Music 
next fall. Announcement of Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s appointment has been made 
by Duane A. Branigan, School of Music 
director. 

It was also announced that a Four- 
Week Workshop in music education 
for elementary and high school teachers 
will be a feature of the 1952 summer 
session at the University. 





A prize of $100.00 has been offered 
by the H. W. Gray Company, Inc., 
under auspices of the American Guild 
of Organists, to the composer of the 
best anthem for mixed voices submitted 
by any musician residing in the United 
States or Canada. Address inquiries to 
American Guild of Organists, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 20. 





The Seattle Alumnae Chapter of Mu 
Phi Epsilon announces two $100 
scholarship winners: Nancy Schmitt, 
violinist from Portland Oregon; and 
Frances Raymond, soprano, from Pull- 
man, Washington. 

The Los Angeles Alumnae Chapter 
also announces a series of Morning 
Musicales it is sponsoring, which not 
only give fine music to the community 
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but provide funds which are used to 
benefit many musical organizations 
throughout the country. 





Walter Golde, New York teacher of 
voice and repertoire, announces a six 
weeks course of intensive study for 
singers, from July 7 through August 
16th. Address inquiries to Mr. Golde, 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York City 19. 





Berkshire Festival Announced 


The Berkshire Festivel at Tangle- 
wood, Lenox, Massachusetts, this sum- 
mer will feature six concerts in the 
Theatre-Concert Hall and concerts in 
the larger Music Shed to be given dur- 
ing July and August. Charles Munch 
will conduct and will draw his pro- 
grams from early French music and 
from the works of Bach, Mozart and 
Schubert. Choral works will be pre- 
pared by Hugh Ross, leader of the 
Festival Chorus. 





Two new plays by British dramatists 
will be given their first performances 
at the 1952 Edinburg (Scotland) Inter- 
national Festival of Music and Drama, 
August 17-September 6. During the 
first week, Stephen Mitchell will pre- 
sent Charles Morgan’s new play, “The 
River Lane,” and during the second ani 
third weeks, Henry Sherek will give 
Christopher Hassal’s play, “The Player 
King.” 


ON COVER 


John W. Schaum, American Piano 
Teacher, Author, Lecturer, and Com- 
poser, might well be referred to also 
as the “music teacher’s Composer,” for 
from his creative mind have come such 
helpful works as The Schaum Piano 
Course (nine volumes); The Schaum 
Adult Piano Course (three volumes); 
The Schaum Theory Lessons (two 
volumes); Schaum Note Spellers (two 
volumes), and Schaum Duet Albums 
(two volumes). 


But he is “everyone’s” composer in 
such distinctive compositions as “The 
Tap Dancer,” “The Isle of Pines,” 
“Radio Fingers,’ “Wild Man of 
Borneo,” “American Capers,” “Song of 
the Mountie,” and “Mountain Con- 
certo.” 


Mr. Schaum’s compositions and edu- 
cational works are published by Belwin, 
Incorporated, of Rockville Centre, Long 
Island, New York. He is presently di- 
rector of the Schaum Piano School in 
Milwaukee. 


Born forty-seven years ago in Mil- 
waukee to Louis A. and Mathilde 
(Husak) Schaum, John was later edu- 
cated at the Wisconsin State College, 
where he received a B. Ed, Degree in 
1928. Three years later, at Marquette 
University, he received a B. M. Degree; 
and in 1934, at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, he took the Master of Music De- 
gree. During this time, he studied with 
Lillian Davies, J. Erich Schmaal, L. 
Semmann, and Arne Oldberg. In the 
summer of 1929, he married Nora E. 
Kappel. They have two children: Wes- 
ley, born in 1932, and Sylvia, born in 
1939, 


Mr. Schaum was awarded a special 
distinction in 1931. He was recipient 
of first prize in the N. F. M. C, Piano 
Contest in San Francisco. 


After completing his course of study 
at Northwestern, Mr. Schaum taught at 
the Shorewood Opportunity School for 
twelve years, and was the head of the 
piano department at the Milwaukee 
University School for nine years, while 
also maintaining his private studios in 
Milwaukee. He has concertized as a 
pianist in the middle west, including 
an appearance with the Milwaukee 
Philharmonic Orchestra in 1932, and 
has given numerous lectures on the 
subject of piano and piano pedagogy. 


In addition to holding membership 
in the Music Teachers National Associ- 
ation, Mr. Schaum is a member of the 
Milwaukee Civic Music Association, 
Milwaukee Teachers Association, and 
the Wisconsin Music Teachers Associ- 
ation. His recreations include photo- 
graphy, gardening, and collecting re- 
cords. His residence address is 4820 
North Lake Drive (Ed. 2-2944) Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; and his studio: 2018 
East North Avenue (Broadway 6-1267) 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Friendly Programs 


“IT am sure you realize the great 
satisfaction and enjoyment my music 
affords. I consider it a great privilege 
to be a member of the San Antonio 
Music Teachers’ Association, and I 
sincerely hope I can be more active in 
the future, and enjoy the friendly as 
well as instructive programs, 

“My pupils are a loyal bunch, and 
we seem to have created a friendship 
as well as a great joy and love for 
music.”—Annie Laurie Newton, San 
Antonio. 


Teacher’s Game, Too 


“After more than two months spent 
here (in San Antonio) I am being re- 
leased from the hospital Sunday. I am 
walking on crutches now, and very 
thankful to get around, 

“IT have fourteen pupils who will 
play in the National Auditions on 
Saturday. They are rather game, I 
think, because they have done all the 
practicing alone for two months!”— 
Minnie L, Briscoe, Devine, Texas. 





Enjoyed Easter Issue 


“The April Issue of Southwestern 
Musician is an unusual one, with its 
beautiful editorial by Dr. Copeland. 
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“My husband and I are somewhat 
familiar with the history of the Law- 
ton Easter Pageant. The writer de- 
scribes it so well! We visited the place 
after the chapel and buildings for the 
Pageant had'been erected. Our son-in- 
law took us out one cold morning 
(Easter 1940) when it was so cold the 
Pageant couldn’t be given. 


“We have enjoyed reading Pan Plays 
His Pipes, also the “On Cover” story. 
We think Musician has the most 
interesting covers.’”—Eva McGinnis, 
Longmont, Colorado. 





Will Attend CMTA Meet 


“T have an invitation to attend the 
State Convention of the California 
Music Teachers Association at River- 
side in June .. . This will be the fifth 
year that I have had that pleasure.”— 
Dora Streight Popejoy, Anadarko, 
Oklahoma. 


VAAN WAAAAAAAAAAAN10000000000000000 2! 


A LINCOLN PORTRAIT 


DRAAUOAEEU000000000000000 


This past season has marked the 
tenth anniversary of Aaron Copeland’s 
“A Lincoln Portrait,” and a celebration 
in honor of the occasion has been led 
by Boosey and Hawkes’ Score of the 
Month Club. 

The “Lincoln Portrait” was composed 
at the suggestion of Andre Kostelanetz, 
who gave the work its first perform- 
ance with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra on May 14, 1942. Since that 
time the work has become part of the 
repertory of the major symphony 
orchestras in this country and has en- 
joyed a number of performances in 
Europe and South America, including 
performances in Italian, Spanish, 
French and German. 

The composition is roughly divided 
into three main sections. With the per- 
mission of Boosey and Hawkes, In- 
corporated, SM is reprinting the narra- 
tive that accompanies the final section 
of the work (Copyright 1943 by Hawkes 
and Sons, Ltd., London) in which a nar- 
rator is used, to point up the excerpts 
from Lincoln’s speeches and _ letters 
which inspired Mr. Copland’s score, 
while the orchestra plays continuously 
in the background: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape 
history.” 

That is what he said—what Abraham 
Lincoln said: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape 
history. We of this Congress and this 
administration will be remembered in 
spite of ourselves. No personal sign- 
ificance or inSignificance can spare one 
or another of us. The fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down in 
honor or dishonor, to the latest genera- 


tion. We—even here—hold the power 


and bear the responsibility.” 
He was born in Kentucky, raised in 
Indiana, and lived in Illinois. This is 


(Please turn page) 







Equip MORE 
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and spend less money. 
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No. 1—Superb artist quality, still at low- 
est price of a'l first line clarinets. Finest 
natural Grenadilla, with perma-forged 
keys and perma-post construction. 


$199.50 


All prices include case and Federal Tox. 


Martin Freres alto and bass 
clarinets, oboe and English 
horn also available. Write for 
illustrated literature today. 
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SONGS AND STORIES OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS. Book IX. By 
Albert and Martha Gale and Beatrice 
and Max Krone. Neil A. Kjos Music 
Company, Chicago. 

Glancing over the list of contents of 
this manuel, alone, fills the reader with 
a feeling for adventure. Each Indian 
piece is accompanied by the story of 
its origin and Indian figures illustrat- 
ing some part of the story. The book 
is divided into the Story of Creation, 
Indian Instruments and Indian Songs 
(1) from the Southwest; (2) from the 
Northwest; (3) from the North Woods; 
(4) Song in the Night; and (5) Indian 
Dances. 





SONG AND SPEECH. By George 
Oscar Bowen and Kenneth C. Mook. 
Ginn and Company, Dallas, Texas. 
Price $2.64. (School discount f.o.b. Dal- 
las, 25% de 

Perhaps no textbook has ever been 
written with a more thorough under- 
standing of the importance of blending 
good speech or diction with singing. 
The approach of the authors, both 
experienced teachers, is in accord with 
the many problems that confront the 
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average beginner in voice study, and 
continues on through the stages of 
development necessary to convert the 
beginner into an experienced singer. 

In addition to the detailed chapters 
ranging from correct posture to pol- 
ished musicianship in singing, there are 
musical selections and practical illus- 
trations, a complete index and biblio- 
graphy. Specially designed for group 
voice instruction in schools, in teacher 
training classes and in private studios, 
the text is aimed to guide the student 
in the step-by-step growth process so 
essential for satisfactory vocal develop- 
ment. 

J 
THE SYMPHONY AND SYMPHONIC 
POEM. By Earl V. Moore and Theodore 
E. Heger. Educational Music Service, 
Inc., 151 W. 46th St., New York. 

In this distinctive manual, the mu- 
sician reader becomes more than ever 
aware that music is unique among the 
arts, its only medium being sound it- 
self. On the other hand, the one who 
prefers to listen to music rather than 
create it, is given through the analy- 
tical charts a graphic representation 
of the overall design or pattern of a 
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composition or a movement of a com- 
position. These serve as a kind of blue- 
print by which means the listener may 
find his way through the labyrinth of 
sound which reaches his ears. 

Directions for following the charts 
through with a “live” performance on 
records, radio, or the piano are in- 
cluded with the charts. Perhaps in no 
other work has the eye been given more 
opportunity to help the listener rec- 
ognize and evaluate all the singular 
and combined voices that make up 
symphonic music. 





MUSIC LESSON NOTE PAD, Mrs. 
Curtis Smith, Published by Elizabeth 
B. Smith, 3109 Trice Avenue, Waco, 
Texas, price $6.00 per dozen. 

This is an inexpensive Note Book 
which has proved to be helpful to the 
teacher and handy for the pupil for 
writing notes, drill exercises, new 
ideas, and interesting musical everts. 
Mrs. Smith has made a distinct con- 
tribution to both the teacher and pupil 
in the publication of these books. 

- _ -—- @-—— - - 


A Lincoln... 


(Continued from page 3) 


what Abe Lincoln said: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate to the stormy present. The 
occasion is piled high with difficulty 
and we must rise with the occasion. As 
our cause is new, so we must think 
anew and act anew. We must dis- 
enthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country.” 

When standing erect he was six feet, 
four inches tall. This is what he said: 


“It is the eternal struggle between 
two principles—right and wrong 
throughout the world ... It is the same 
spirit that says: ‘You toil and work 
and earn bread, and I’ll eat it.’ No mat- 
ter in what shape it comes, whether 
from the mouth of a king who seeks by 
the fruit of their labor, or from one 
race of men as an apology for enslav- 
ing another race, it is the same tyran- 
nical principle.” 

Lincoln was a quiet man—a quiet and 
meloncholy man, But when he spoke of 
democracy, this is what he said: 

“As I would not be a slave, so I 
would not be a master. This expresses 
my idea of democracy. Whatever dif- 
fers from this, to the extent of the 
difference, is no democracy.” 

Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth president 
of these United States, is everlasting 
in the memory of his countrymen, for 
on the battleground at Gettysburgh, 
this is what he said: 

“That from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they have the last full measure 
of devotion: that we here highly 
resolved that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; 
and that the government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 
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MICROGROOVE 
MUSIC 


George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 


CARPENTER: Adventures in a Peram- 
bulator. 
Vienna State Opera Orchesetra con- 
ducted by Henry Swoboda; coupled 
with 
Contemporary American Violin Music. 
Louis arid Anette Kaufman, violin 
and piano. 
CONCERT HALL CHS 1140, 
GRIEG: Concerto in A minor, Opus 16. 
coupled with 
SCHUMANN: Concerto in A minor, 
Opus 54. 
Dinu Lipatti, piano, with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Alceo Galliera and Herbert von Ka- 
rajan. 
COLUMBIA ML 4525. 
HAYDN: Piano Sonatas Nos, 24 in D 
major and 30 in A major: 
Nos. 23 in F major and 32 in B minor. 
Two discs. 
Robert Wallenbern, piano. 
HAYDN SOCIETY HS 3035 and 
3036. 
ITALIAN SONGS of the 16th and 17th 
CENTURIES. 
Magda Laszlo, soprano, with Franz 
Holletschek at the piano. 
WESTMINSTER WL 5119. 
RANGSTROEM: Symphony No. 1 in C 
sharp minor. 
Stockholm Concert Association Or- 
chestra conducted by Tor Mann, 
LONDON LLP 514. 
RAVEL: Complete Piano Works. 
Three discs. 
Robert Casadesus, piano. 
COLUMBIA ML 4518-4519-4520. 


RAVEL: Introduction and Allegro for 


Harp and Strings 
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VIOLIN - VIOLA - CELLO 


We try to give the best deal in the 
Southwest on the merchandise we sell 
and our expert repair service. For all 


your String Instrument needs write to— 


ED SMITH 
VIOLIN SHOP 


2012 May St. Fort Worth 4, Tex. 


WA-2920 








coupled with 

DEBUSSY: Danses Sacree et Profane. 
Ann Mason Stockton, harpist, and 
accompanying ensembles. 

CAPITOL L 8154. 

SCENES from RUSSIAN and 
FRENCH OPERAS. 

‘George London, bass-baritone, with 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Jean Morel and Kurt 
Adler. 

COLUMBIA ML 4489, 

SCHUBERT: Trio in E flat, Opus 100. 
Paul Badura- Skoda, piano, Jean 
Fournier, violin, and Antonio Janigro, 
cello. 

WESTMINSTER WL 5121. 

SONGS by POULENC, CHABRIER, 
DEBUSSY, and SATIE. 

Piere Bernac, baritone, and Francis 
Poulenc, piano. 
COLUMBIA ML 4484, 


CALIFORNIA MTA 
HOLDS 42ND CONVENTION 

The relationship of the private music 
teacher with the community, with 
public schools and the _ relationship 
with the national organization wil] be 
stressed and clarified at the California 
Music Teachers’ Association convention 
at Riverside on June 30 and July 1, 2 
and 3rd. 

Dorothy Bishop, Mme. Rosina Lhe- 
vinne, and Purves-Smith will lead piano 
panels. Composers to speak include 
Louise Tallma, Ernst Krenek, Miklos 
Rosza and Adolph Weiss. Charlotte 
Zelka will play a Sonata by each com- 
poser and Del Purves will play the 
Tallma Sonata. 

Other speakers and panel leaders 
include Belle Forbes Cutter, Angelo de 
Bellmonte, John Charles Thomas, Glen 
Willard Bassett, William Vennard, 
Joachim Chassman, Sol Babitz, Truman 
Hutton, Stefan Krayak, Mrs. Clifford 
Amman, Mattie J. Hanna, Dr. La Vahn 
Maesch, Verna Avery, Russel N. Squire, 
Maurice Zam, Natalie La Monique, 
Leonard Stein, John C. Kendel and 
Albert S. Raubenheimer, who is Edu- 
cational Vice President of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Fay 
Templeton Frisch, National Chairman 
of the Piano Committee of MENC; 
Leslie Clausen of Los Angeles City 
College, and Howard Kasshau, com- 
poser and educator, will give special 
talks at the panel led by Dorothy 
Bishop. 
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IO REASONS 


why more and more music educators 
are taking advantage of the 


FREE 


GRETSCH-TILSON 
Music Talent Test 


to help them build bigger and better 
music departments 


1. The test greatly stimulates interest 
in music for both students and their 
parents. 


2. The test helps re cruit new be eginners 
’ 
-helps organize and maintain “second 
bands. 


3. The test material is supplied FREE 
and test is administered | with help of 
your local Gretsch dealer. 


4. Test material is designed, prepared 
and tested by a MUSIC EDUCATOR, 
Lowell Mason Tilson, Dean of Music, 
Emeritus, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, who proved 
its validity. 


5. The test is on phonograph records 
which simplifies administering the test 
and is not dependent upon the ability of 
person administering the test. 


6. The test includes pitch, time, inten- 
sity and tonal memory... with 25 prob- 
lems in each section which gives stu- 
dents a fair chance to test their musical 
ability. 


7. Clear concise instructions are in- 
cluded in the recordings making it 
easier for the students taking test. 


8. The test is short...does not overtax 
student ...ten to five hundred students 
can be tested at one time in less than 25 
minutes. 


9. Test is used in college methods 
classes as well as in test and measure- 
mentclasses.Answersareeasy totabulate. 


10. The test is on State recommended 
lists as desirable material for music 
education and testing programs. 


*p.s. If you do not have a local Gretsch 
dealer or would like further informa- 
tion before contacting your local Gretsch 
dealer mail coupon below today. 


Educational Dept. SM-752 
The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
218 So. Wabash Ave. 60 Broadway 
Chicago 4, Illinois Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 
(Write Gretsch address nearest you) 


Send me complete information con- 
cerning the Gretsch-Tilson test. 
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Miusie in 


Alabama 


By Esther Rennick 


Alabama Music and the activities of 
Alabama Teachers are reported each 
month in Southwestern Musician. Send 
news events to SM’s Alabama corre- 
spondent: Esther Rennick, 3530 North 
24th Street, Birmingham 7, Alabama. 





The current season in musical ac- 
tivities is coming to an end in a blaze 
of glory. Recitals, “pops” concerts by 
the Civic Symphony, at the “Met,” 
the three-day session of the Alabama 
Federation of music clubs, Guild audi- 
tions, musical teas, school festivals— 
all are keeping musical Alabamians 
going at full speed, day and night! 

The Alabama Federation meeting, 
which was held at the Tutwiler Hotel 
in Birmingham, was one of the most 
successful in the history of the Club. 
The second district, with Mrs. Eleanor 
Abercrombie as Director, came off with 
highest honors, three out of four loving 
cups being won by this second dis- 
trict. Mrs. Abercrombie, who is Ala- 
bama State Chairman for National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing, and 
a member of the faculty at the Bir- 
mingham College of Music, was elected 
state editor of the Alabama Federation 
Magazine, 
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at a Lower Cost 
per Year... 


Select Uniforms Made in the 
Distinctive CRADDOCK Manner 


© Smartly Styled 
@ Expertly Tailored 
@ Longer Wearing 


The Choice of Champions! 






e “The Craddock Bandsman”’ 
—chock-full of practical, 
original uniform design 
ideas is available without 
charge to superintendents, 
principals, band directors, 
and purchasing committees. 
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UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A National Organization with an International Reputation 
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MTA ANNUAL TEA HELD 
The Birmingham MTA held its an- 
nual tea recently at the College of 
Music. Mrs. E, R, Lurton from the 
college faculty, and Mr. Winfield Craw- 
ford, Howard College faculty member, 
sang a group of songs. Betty Whitting- 
ton and Hazel Cotton, Birmingham 
Conservatory, played a group of piano 
numbers. Mrs. J. M. Murray and 

George Koski were accompanists. 





“POPS” CONCERT 
AT RICKWOOD STADIUM 

One of the most exciting events of 
the spring was the Tuesday evening 
“Pops” concert at Rickwood Field, 
which brought Alabama music lovers 
from Birmingham and_= surrounding 
towns—about 25,000 people in all—to 
fill the big stadium as never kefore at 
a musical program, 





The Birmingham orchestra, under 
direction of Arthur Bennett Lipkin, 
performed recently at the Rose Festival 
in the Vestavia Temple Gardens atop 
Shades Mountain. Tommy Dix, former 
star of Broadway and Hollywood, now 
a Birmingham resident, joined the pro- 
gram of summertime music. 





FESTIVAL ATTRACTS CHILDREN 

The annual two-day Festival of 
Music at the Birmingham auditorium 
brought thousands of children and 
young people from the county schools 
into the city to,pay tribute to the 
wonder of Americanism in song, The 
students held final rehearsals during 
the morning, picnicked -in the park, 
and devoted early afternoons to the 
concerts. 

Ore of the highlights of the two- 
day session was the 4,000-member 
elementary girls’ chorus, The Festival 
was planned to emphasize the School 
Improvement Program theme: “Citizen- 
ship—the Need of Belonging—Home, 
School, Church, Community, Nation. 





CHAMBER SOCIETY MEETS 

The Chamber Music Society held its 
final meeting of the current season 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Miller. A musical program by the 
Hugh Thomas Young Musician’s 
Chorus, presented in a New York con- 
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JACOB EISENBERG 


Teacher of Piano 


Author of: 

“Weight and Relaxation in Piano Playing 
“Natural Technics in Piano Mastery” 
“The Pianist’’ (Annotated Collection—23 
Compositions) 


“The New Hanon’’—and other pedagogical§ 
works on ¢ 
“Artistry in Piano Mastery” 
312 77th Street (UNion 3-7281) 
North Bergen, N. J. 
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cert last season, was given in the 
Miller garden. Mary Glenn Gibbs, 
Eugenia Puckett, Hugh Hunter, Wil- 
liam McClain, Dorothy Ward and 
Dorothy Griffis were soloists. Two 
numbers were played by the Chamber 
Music Group, and President Lois G. 
Seals announced next season’s pro- 
gram. 





SCHOOL NOTES 

The University of Alabama is regis- 
tering pupils for its summer music 
camp. The camp will run for two weeks 
during which time all phases of music 
will be taught. 

Paul J. Christiansen, son of the dis- 
tinguished F. Mellus Christiansen who 
won world fame with his St. Olaf 
Choir of Northfield, Minn., is holding 
a one-week school of sacred music at 
Howard College this month, He is being 
sponsored by Howard College and the 


Alabama Federation of Music Clubs. 
—@-—- a 


PODOLSKY EDITS SONATAS 

In Dallas at the MTNA Convention, 
Dr. Leo Podolsky spoke about his edi- 
tion of 16 Classical Sonatas for Carl 
Fischer (including the Mehul which he 
recorded) and a number of works for 
Clayton F. Summy. 


The Summy editions include a set of 
three Sonatas by Ferrari, published for 
the first time in the United States. 
These Sonatas serve as a 1763-1817 
link between the sonatinas and the easy 
sonatas by Haydn-Mozart. 


The series of books covering the 
range of piano progress under the title 
of “Recital Repertoire” is divided into 
five levels: Preparatory, intermediate, 
proficient, advanced and virtuoso, which 
will become a large pool of choice mat- 
erial for any teacher, student and 
pianist. 

All the pieces—for all grades—have 
been carefully selected, graded, and 
edited by Dr. Podolsky. 








FLORENCE MERCUR 
Pianist 
Recitalist, Guest Soloist, Seminar 
Now Booking 
8th (1952-53) Coast-to-Coast Tour 
Write for Available Dates and Fees 
PAUL BURTON MGT. 
246 Fifth Av. New York City 














MIRIAM 
WAGNER, 


Pianist 
ORCHESTRA 
SOLOIST 
RECITALIST 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
ARTIST 


Sight-reading. Tone production. Methodic 
cultivation of finger-independence, speed 
and endurance. Integration of technique and 
interpretation. 

FACULTY: 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


LITTLE SYMPHONY OF S.F. 

The Little Symphony of San Fran- 
cisco, founded two years ago by 
Gregory Millar and composed of 
twenty-five outstanding young mu- 
sicians, presented its second Berkeley 
Concert recently in a program of works 
by J. S. Bach, Schubert, C.P.E. Bach, 
and Leonard Ratner, Organized as a 
non-profit group, the Symphony has a 
two-fold purpose: To present distinctive 
concerts of great music as originally 
scored for small orchestra; and to 
bring symphonic music to the smaller 
California communities, 





FLORIDA STATE GIVE PROGRAM 

Horatio Parker’s oratorio “Hora 
Novissima” was presented by the 
Florida State University Choral Union 
on May 9, as the concluding program 
of a series celebrating National Music 
Week on the FSU Tallahassee campus. 
Prof. Herman Gunter, Jr., directed the 
chorus, 
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PRESIDENT OF ACCORDIONISTS 
ADDRESSES BANDMASTERS 
Pietro Deiro Jr., president of the 
American Accordionists’ Association, 
addressed a large attendance of band- 
masters from eighty school districts in 
Pennsylvania recently, at the yearly 
convention of Western Pennsylvania 
Bandmasters in Duquesne. Through the 
lectures and demonstrations given at 
the convention, it was believed that 
many bandmasters will incorpcrate the 
accordion in their school. 

—— -—®@-- 


USC ALUMNA ACCLAIMED 

Nadine Conner, internationally 
known prima donna of the Met has 
been acclaimed the year’s most out- 
standing alumna of the University of 
Southern California. She was named 
to receive the Asa V. Call Achievement 
Trophy at a luncheon for several 
thousand graduates returning to the 
campus for annual Alumni Day. It was 
the first time since establishment of 
the award 20 years ago that the honor 
has gone to a woman, 





Podolsky’s Students 
Win Awards 

Of the five students entered by Leo 
Podolsky last year in the National 
Guild Piano Recording Contest, Bernita 
L. Kunow won the first cash prize, 
(Event No. 2); Rochelle Liebling (12 
years old) won the Ist rating Gold 
Medal and ist cash prizes (Event No. 
17); Robert Hoffman received the Ist 
rating Gold Medal and tied for the 
4th cash prize (Event No. 7); Lynn 
Lauder was awarded the Ist rating 
Gold Medal and 15th place cash prize 
(Event No. 7); and Pauline Cochrane 
received the ist rating Gold Medal 
(Event No, 12). 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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THEY SALUTE UNIVERSITY 
Featured on the Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra’s special “Salute to 
Oklahoma University” program on its regular Sunday radio broadcast recently 
were (L to R) Robert Reynolds, pianist, Judy Coleman; mezzo-contralto, and 
Spencer Norton, composer. Both Reynolds and Miss Coleman, voice pupil of 
Eva Turner, are graduate students at the University while Norton is Professor 
of Music. Guy Frazer Harrison is the Symphony’s conductor, 


JUST SIX WEEKS UNTIL THE 


San Antonio Music Co. 

Summer Music | 
Materials 

Conference 


AUGUST 11 TO AUGUST 23, 1952 


THIS IS AN IMPORTANT OCCASION FOR EVERY TEACHER 
AND SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 


You'll meet Old Friends and New Music . . . enjoy the inspiration 
and education of a professional conclave conducted by nationally 
recognized authorities amid the relaxing atmosphere and numer- 
ous attractions of romantic San Antonio. See the latest materials 
available . . . important new music in every field . . . all demon- | 
strated and evaluated, University Credit is available. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS CONTACT WARD BRANDSTETTER | 
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316 West Commerce Street = * “= x Garfield 1331 
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Lets Take 


A REALISTIC LOOK 


AT MUSIC 


By Talmage W. Dean 


The average college catalog states 
that its Department of Music is main- 
tained for purposes such as the follow- 
ing: “To prepare students for artistic 


careers, to fit a large number for the | 


teaching profession, and to enable 
others to add the cultural knowledge 
of the fine arts to their academic equip- 
ment.” 

This statement alone would seem to 
be a permanent justification for the in- 
clusion of music in the curriculum of 
our universities and liberal arts col- 
leges. Nevertheless, if these aims are to 
answer the real challenges of our day 
they must be vitalized with new and 
real purpose. 

Today’s students, still in the midst of 
the disillusions of the past war and 
facing the uncertainties of the immedi- 
ate future, need more than a few well- 
worn academic or esthetic platitudes 
as justification for serious music study. 
The pressure of the expediencies of war 
and our present day materialism have 
too often caused music to be classified 
as unessential or impractical. 

Even professional musicians are not 
immune to this line of thinking, and 
many within my own acquaintance have 
re-entered college in order to take a 
“practical” degree. Many who are per- 
haps more sociological in their thinking 
are asking, “Isn’t music really a waste 
of time and effort when civilization 
might be on the verge of total disinte- 
gration?” 

So it is that music should first be 
evaluated both for its practicality and 
its relevance to the spiritual and socio- 
logical problems of our day. If music 
cannot be brought to bear heavily upon 
these vital areas of life, then it is truly 
unessential and a mere artistic indul- 
gence. 

Another fact presses us heavily for 
a reevaluation and classification of 
motives in our musical education. This 
is the fact that music plays such a 
prominent role in our everyday life and 
thinking. Prior to the advent of the 
radio and talking movies, music was 
within the reach of only the well-to-do. 
The so-called common man was left 
with only the simple work and recrea- 
tional forms of music, or perhaps his 
hymn-singing at church. Each of these, 
however, fulfilled an important need 
in his life. 

Within the past twenty years, this 
same man has been smothered with 
music that is designed for its commer- 
cial and entertainment value. He is 
hounded by emotionally sensational 
music for twenty-four hours a day on 
his radio; eats his meals amid the wails 
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of a juke box; has his children’s phi- 
losophy of love and marriage shaped by 
the cheap sentimentality of the popular 
song; goes to the movies to have a 
good laugh, a terrorizing conflict, or a 
good cry—much at the discretion of the 
composer of the background music; and 
usually goes to church to hear an ama- 
teur attempt to “entertain” him with 
some special” music. Small wonder that 
the average man hopelessly and help- 
lessly classifies all music as “good” or 
“bad” in the proportion that it serves 
him as entertainment! 


Such a powerful force operating with- 
in our society demands a more thorough 
understanding and some very positive 
educational policies. Consequently, we 
must not concentrate our efforts on the 
mere thorough preparation of our stu- 
dents for a professional career, nor on 
the dissemination of music for culture’s 
sake. 


The exposure of a student to good 
music without some insight into its 
function may defeat all the cultural 
purposes designed for it. Instead, the 
motivations for our use and teaching 


- of music should be determined by the 


needs of our society, and by the most 
noble functions of music in the life of 
man. 


We should first direct every phase of 
our music curriculum toward the build- 
ing of character and responsible citizen- 
ship in a free society. Character develop- 
ment is one of the most natural func- 
tions of good music, yet it is quite 
possibly the most misunderstood and 
least emphasized in our music teach- 
ing. 

Even a listening acquaintance with 
good music often performs this func- 
tion through its direct contact with the 
emotional life of the listener. The results 
achieved however, are proportioned by 
the willingness of the person to listen, 
his willingness to respond, and by his 
innate emotional capacities. As he lis- 
tens, the emotional qualities of the 
music are re-created in his life, and they 
gradually approach the balance, capa- 
city, and stability of the composer 
himself. Though incapable of expres- 
sing it in words, he knows and feels 
the depth of Bach’s faith; he experi- 
ences the noble aspirations of Beeth- 
oven, and his emotional life is culti- 
vated into the good soil necessary for 
a verbal ethic to take root, acquire 
meaning, and bear fruit. 


Music performs a more tangible char- 
acter building function through musical 
performance. Few activities can offer 
a more concentrated practice of the 





AUTHOR 


Better known as “Jack” to his friends, 
Talmage Dean is head of music theory 
at Hardin-Simmons University, Abi- 
lene, Texas. During the war, he served 
as a Naval Military Government Offi- 
cer in the Orient. In addition to his 
present duties as professor of theory 
and organ at Hardin-Simmons, he is 
music director at the local University 
Church. 


disciplines and principles of democracy 
and good citizenship. Nothing demands 
simultaneously such complete physical 
coordination, individual responsibility, 
mental concentration, and spiritual par- 
ticipation as an ensemble performance 
of good music. It demands voluntary 
and completely unselfish cooperation 
from everyone, but rewards with an 
esthetic gratification and a spirit of 
brotherhood that transcends all pre- 
judice and intolerance. 

A second motivation for a music 
curriculum should be the development 
of the art of discrimination. Without 
it, the character building qualities in 
music cannot go far in their work, nor 
can one hope to escape the typical 
frustrations of our modern society. 

Never has such a wealth of know- 
ledge and power been available to man 
as in our day. They present to him the 
greatest individual potential in the en- 


tire history of mankind. Whether his’ 


potential is achieved or not lies within 
his own will, and in his own ability 
to discriminate between those factors 
which will contribute to his purpose 
in life, and those which are irrelevant 
and detrimental. 


Small wonder that our adolescents 
get their values confused, when by 
every conceivable method of adver- 
tising they are told that the ultimates 
in life are social acceptance and luxu- 
rious living. The music industry contri- 
butes one of the principal cornerstones 
for this illusion by supplying an unend- 
ing stream of the “latest” song “hits” 
—each of which must be cast very care- 
fully in a mold of selfish sentimentality, 
self-pity, or rhythmic response in order 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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(Ohurlow Lieurance.... 
INTERPRETER of SONG 


By Anne Underwood 


Much of the material for this article was contributed by Beatrice 
Sanford Pease who is assistant concert-master of the Wichita Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a member of the Faculty of the School of Music 
at Wichita University. A personal friend of Thurlow Lieurance, she 
was concert master of his Minisa Symphony Orchestra during her 
college study. Miss Pease received her B.M. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wichita and was awarded the Presser Scholarship for four 
years’ study, which included violin study with Harold Ayres, Sylvian 
Noack, and Louis Persinger. Mr. Lieurance has dedicated many of 
his recent compositions to her and has written a Suite, “Nocturne,” 
and “‘Fantasia” for violin which was performed at his Honor Concert 


in April.—Editor. 


No one who has a spark of imagina- 
tion in his being, when listening to “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka,” can resist 
conjuring up in his thoughts images 
of distant blue mountains, the rising 
mists off a waterfall, silvery moonlight, 
or gentle night breezes drenched with 
the perfume of wildflowers. And no 
one who has a heart can be unaware 
of a renewed feeling of warmth and 
understanding for the American Indian 
—a figure too long misunderstood and 
still little known by the majority of 
the American people. 

Whether he knows it or not, the com- 
poser of this beloved Indian song holds 
a unique position in the annals of our 
Nation’s music. Thurlow Lieurance is 
not only a great musician, scholar, 
teacher and composer. He is also an 
interpreter—the first to bring the 
American Indian, through music; into 
our homes and schools and concert 
halls, so that we might learn something 
of the Indians’ way of life and culture, 
and know them as people of today, in 
our cities or on our government re- 
servations, rather than as legendary 
figures of the past. 

Not only has Lieurance written In- 
dian music of a wide and diversified 
nature; it is music with such a uni- 
versal appeal it doubtless will live 
on through time immortal. 

For those who have made a serious 
study of the American Indian and his 
relationship with the white man, herein 
seemingly lies a paradox. They know 
that in times past—as well as in the 
present—the average person little cared 
for Indian music and art, other than 
that it may have happened to strike 
their present fancy or be the current 
“fad.” And this is understandable, since 
the average person does not take time 
to make a study of the Indian and ac- 
quaint himself with Indian habits and 
the centuries of reasoning behind them. 

But in the midst of these misconcep- 
tions of the Indian came Lieurance with 
his music; and for those who had ears 
to hear, the Indian was no longer an 
enigma, . . . We learned that beneath 
his reserved and seemingly stoic ex- 
terior the Indian has a sense of pride, 
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of honesty, of bravery, of courage as 
great as our own, We even learned that 
the Indian has a remarkable sense of 
humor. 

Many of those who have been priv- 
ileged to hear the “real” Indian music 
first-hand are often disappointed—par- 
ticularly if they judge it by the stand- 
ards of Lieurance’s Indian music. They 
do not stop to realize that to compare 
the two is similar to comparing an old 
ballad with a ‘lished symphonic air 
which was inspired by the ballad. It has 
been Lieurance’s deep sympathy and 
understanding of the Indian, combined 
with his ability as a first-rate com- 
poser, that has made it possible for him 
with his appealing music to bridge the 
gap between the Indians’ real and 
honest feelings and our inability to 
evaluate and appreciate them. 

Lieurance, who was born at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa in 1878, the son of Dr. A. 
J. Lieurance—one of the first grad- 
uates of Penn College—became inter- 





Thurlow Lieurance 


ested in composing music after a severe 
accident, which made him a cripple 
for life. Prior to the accident, he had 
served as Chief Musician of the 22nd 
Kansas Infantry, having been appointed 
by John W. Leedy, then Governor of 
Kansas, Lieurance was a soldier in the 
Spanish-American War; and when that 
was over, he enrolled at the College 
of Music in Cincinnati. After his sav- 
ings had been spent on what he terms 
“a meager musical education,” he was 
given complimentary instruction by 
Herman Bellstedt, famous cornetist and 
bandmaster, on orchestration, harmony, 
theory and arranging—for which later 
he was everlastingly grateful. 

In 1900, he sang in the chorus of the 
Castle Square Opera Company so that 
he could “learn all about opera and its 
production.” This was followed by a 
short interval of teaching piano. lt was 
after he had returned to his home, then 
in Neosho Falls, Kansas, that he met 
with the accident that crippled him. 

His first composition, entitled “A 
Prayer,” was accepted by the Theodore 
Presser Company. It was much later, 
while visiting his brother, who was a 
physician on the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion in Montana, that he became vitally 
interested in the ceremonies and songs 
of the Crow people. Realizing that 
here was a wide range of music virt- 
ually unknown to the white man, he 
commenced setting down snatches of 
Indian melody and song and recording 
them on phonographic records. 


To date, in addition to many other 
compositions, Lieurance has written 
hundreds of harmonized compositions, 
the themes of which have been recorded 
from American Indians. His records 
reveal that he has melodies which re- 
present around thirty Indian Tribes of 
North America. He has given large 
numbers of these records to the Smith- 
sonian Institute; also a number of them 
have been sent to the New Mexico 
Museum and to museums abroad. 

For all his work and study and ex- 
haustive research on the Indian and 
Indian music, Thurlow Lieurance has 
found time to compose four cycles 
and one musical drama. Many inter- 
nationally famous singers and musi- 
cians have included his compositions on 
their programs. His most popular com- 
position has been for many years “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka.” 


Despite his physical handicap, Lieu- 
rance for many years made concert 
tours with his wife who possessed a 
beautiful soprano voice. The concerts 
were the most distinctive of their kind 
ever heard, Songs setting forth the 


(Please turn to page 15) 








Sing Fi ully oe. Sing Softly 


In teaching, a teacher grows to “learn many things.” 


By Dr. Warren M. Angell 


... atin 


taking on a sustaining program over a National Network with his Glee 
Club, Dean Angell of the College of Fine Arts, Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, was further prompted to ‘‘reverse some previous ideas on 


teaching!”’ 

When the Bison Glee Club of Okla- 
homa Baptist University had the op- 
portunity recently to take on a thirteen- 
week sustaining program over a na- 


tional radio network — the program 
to run thirty minutes on each weekly 
broadcast — it seemed to me at first 


like an impossible job. One does not 
just whip into shape thirty male voices 
and six girl voices overnight for a 
program of this scope. 

The “voices” under consideration were 
those of young college people who were 
carrying a full schedule of courses, and 
other activities, in addition to member- 
ship in our Bison Glee Club! I won- 
dered how many rehearsal hours would 
be necessary to amass a repertoire equal 
to such an exacting job. 

“We can’t do it,” I told myself. But 
such an opportunity doesn’t often knock 
at the door of a college glee club. ... 
And when the club heard of it, all were 
eager to try! 

Thirteen weeks of doing the same 
things, especially when you have the 
opportunity of listening to a re-broad- 
cast as we did, teaches a teacher many 
things. It was remarkable to see how 
rehearsing with a specific goal—and 
one so near—increased our sight-read- 
ing ability. We always had rehearsed 
five days a week to memorize our pro- 
gram. Now I found that starting a 
half-hour earlier about once a week was 
all the extra rehearsal necessary for 
learning the music, aside from the eve- 
ning of the broadcast with its prelim- 
inary rehearsal. 

One thing in particular that I learned 
startled me and caused me to reverse 
some previous ideas about teaching 
voice. When we began the series, in 
other words, I had to work hard to 
get the balance we needed. But on 
about the third program, I discovered 
we got better resonance and better tonal 
balance in learning our numbers softly 
than in learning them at normal full 
voice amplitude and then cutting the 
dynamics down to radio size, 

The “soft” versus the “loud” ap- 
proach to voice is an old argument, 
with the loud approach probably on 
the more favored side at present. Crit- 
ics of the soft approach say: “Singing 
soft will never develop a voice.” Critics 
of the loud approach, on the other hand, 
say: “Singing loud develops yell-y 
voices.” 

I was introduced to vocal study with 
the mezzo-piano technic and I didn’t 
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develop much; my voice stayed high 
and light, lacking in resonance. Ten 
years later, I studied with an excellent 
voice teacher in New York City at the 
same time I was a member of Fred 
Waring’s Glee Club. My voice teacher 
advocated singing full and free—and 
the first part of the Waring Glee Club 
rehearsals also were mezzo-forte. For 
the first time, I began to understand 
the production of vocal tone and began 





THE AUTHOR 
“Such opportunity doesn’t often 
ae 


to develop more resonance in my own 
voice. 

In the Waring Glee Club, we sang 
mezzo-forte while learning the num- 
bers, then the director would hush us 
down to get texture and good tonal 
balance, For radio this was necessary. 
Some voice was too individual—hush! 
Another voice was too heavy—hush 
that, too! This developed a kind of 
“fear psychology.” Always afraid of 
doing something wrong, you can’t sing 
with a good tone, free and easy. You 
may get a group result, but it is not 
good for the individual voice. There 
is too much tension, too much effort 
required first in setting up the vocal 
machinery for a mezzo-forte tone, to 
have to restrain the tone later, holding 
it back. 

Some years later, here at Oklahoma 


Baptist University with my Bison Glee 
Club, I modified the Waring procedure 
for college use, but still used the mezzo- 
forte for learning numbers, working 
in texture, quality and balance in the 
final stages of polishing a number, I 
have always used the hum and spinning 
long tones in unison, or in harmony 
to get the group to listen to tone qual- 
ity. But as soon as the tone became 
musically acceptable I returned to 
mezzo-forte singing. Only through the 
pressure of preparing a weekly broad- 
cast did I come to realize the poten- 
tialities of soft singing for the learning 
process. 

Through the experience of my own 
children in school music, I see a trend 
in public school music to sing only soft 
—and I find that while they don’t over- 


_push or strain their voices, they sing 


too relaxed, with no energy in the 
tone. The lips are too relaxed, the 
mouth almost closed. There is probably 
no harm done, but they are not learn- 
ing much about singing. 

Soft singing helps to develop qual- 
ity. You hear ee and oo sounds better 
—thus helping the closed vowels. And 
you are also aware of the easy vibrato 
pulsations. 

Singing mezzo-forte, helps to produce 
a more natural, uninhibited, full tone. 
It assists open vowel development. 

Both soft and full singing are neces- 
sary for good vocal development. There 
are cautions to be exercised in the use 
of either one. There is a certain psy- 
chological aspect to all vocal methods 
which must not be overlooked. Hushing 
singing after developing it at a loud 
level tends to produce tension, Asking 
a group to sing at a soft level may 
produce restrained, repressed singing 
—particularly if the director’s manner 
reflects a “hushing” attitude. Indirectly 
this accounts for much of the flatting 
in choral singing. 

Go to the opposite end of the dynamic 
scale to start. Begin with a humming 
tone. Work the song through with a 
completely soft tone. As you let them 
sing “loo” instead of a hum, draw at- 
tention to the hum that is still in the 
tone. Conscious generation of hum 
quality must be kept in the mind of 
each singer. 

Build very gradually toward the next 
dynamic level as you let them sing 
words in tone syllable fashion still 
keeping the group conscious of the 
hum quality. Keep energy in the tone 
but easy energy. Keep the walls of the 
vowel form upright, especially for 
bright vowels as in words such as 
praise, grant, may, etc. 

Tenors especially must keep alert to 
tone balance as they move into the 
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higher reaches of the scale. They must 
be made aware of the fact that the 
tone thins out if they don’t do some- 
thing about keeping a balanced tone in 
higher places. Here I employ the bal- 
ancing process described by Barthol- 
omew in his Acoustics of Music—the 
higher and lower formant theory. This 
is really vowel coloring. 

Using a darker shade of the same 
vowel helps to keep the uniformity. 
Also at these softer intensities it is 
easier to get your group to hear tone 
balance. Then again with the right sup- 
porting qualities around you there is 
more confidence and sureness in reach- 
ing the tone balance needed. 

The use of our opaque projector— 
with which we can reproduce a sheet 
of music directly on the screen—helps 
to establish a freer atmosphere for 
singing. In the darkened room the 
amateur singer won’t mumble behind 
his music. He is not disturbed by the 
director looking at him. He can hear 
only the whole tone; he can see only 
the music on the screen. 

I sit in the group, doing only a lit- 
tle directing, my hand showing on the 
screen at the bottom of the music. 
Personalities are subjugated to the feel- 
ing of group performance, These are in- 
tangibles, hard to translate into words 
which will carry over to other minds. 
We try to take advantage of every 
kind of situation that is conducive to 
blend—and that makes us conscious of 
a quality which produces resonance. 

Working gradually up to a dy- 
namic level that was still medium soft, 
we found a surprising resonance at the 
end of five days, Of course, I am sure 


that some of this was psychological, 
due to the zero hour of the approach- 
ing radio program and the repeated 
warnings to the club that it did not 
“jell” yet. The fourth day’s trial rec- 
ording always helped to convince us 
all that we were in danger of being 
just plain “lousy.” 

Finally, one hour before actual rec- 
ording time, our “resonance” would 
seem to be born. It was a hectic time, 
but a happy one! Excitement was in 
the air, everyone was keyed up, yet 
there was the proof of the pudding— 
the resonance, It was almost uncanny. 
We found we could do it even as some 
of the members fell out with colds and 
we had to rebalance the voices. But 
no matter if our two or three star top 
tenors—or basses—or baritones fell out, 
We came up with this strange reson- 
ance at the near zero hour each week 
on the fifth day! 

An intense, concentrated experience 
makes one more aware of the opera- 
tion of the principles of resonance. One 
gains new insight into their use. We 
take for granted so many principles 
of voice that we think we know. We 
need to re-examine basic truths—to 
think them through. (I would like to 
refer you to “The Factor of Resonance 
in Singing” by Dr. Orville Borchers, 
published last year in the Southwestern 
Musician, for a good statement of the 
principle of resonance). 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the factor of resonance is best utilized 
in the softer reaches of the voice. In 
our Glee Club, the voices are thorough- 


ly mixed so that every man can hear 


the full chord, We seek ease of produc- 





PALSIED CHILDREN 


Singers numbering over four thou- 
sand in number and representing cities 
from coast to coast participated in the 
famous three-day “Saengerfest” held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, during June. But 
this year, for the first time, the great 
chorus of voices was raised to help 
cerebral palsied children. 


The occasion was the 41st National 
Songfestival sponsored by the North 
American Singers Union, a cultural 
organization dedicated to the preser- 
vation and perpetuation of German and 
American folk song. The Songfestival, 
proceeds from which will benefit United 
Cerebral Palsy of Cincinnati, was held 
at the Cincinnati Gardens. 


The North American Singers Union 
was founded in 1849 in Cincinnati and 





tion, an effulgent tone. When the group 
is in tune, and the voices are in balance 
and no voice sticks out; when the 
vowels are uniform; when we have the 


‘right dynamic level to keep energy in 


the tone; and when the point of preci- 
sion is exact, then a new resonance that 
was not there before comes into being. 

Unless you yourself have at times 
experienced new insight into old laws 
that you thought you understood per- 
fectly and applied as a matter of 
course, you may well wonder what I 
am getting so excited about. It’s like 
trying to get speed in scale and arpeg- 
gio passages in piano playing. You may 
practice scales and arpeggios for years 
and think you have quite a bit of speed 
—that you are held back from Uevelop- 
ing further speed only by physical 
characteristics—and then suddenly you 
find, after a particularly intense and 
extended period of practice, that you 
have a new understanding of speed, a 
new facility in your fingers. They fly 
like the wind over passages that only 
yesterday, it seems, were clumsy and 
awkward under your touch! 

How can we reconcile the question 
of loud versus soft singing? In gen- 
eral I am an advocate of training 
groups by the same principles as for 
training an individual voice. 

Good vocal training must include 
both full singing, to learn good vocal 
production, and soft singing in good 
measure to stress the importance of 
quality and to learn new literature. At 
different periods, each approach needs 
to be stressed, And with the individual 
as with the group, a new understanding 
of resonance will be born, 
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has grown until it now numbers some 
78 member societies throughout the 
United States. The four Cincinnati 
singing societies, Harmonie, Good- 
fellow, Baeker and Clifton Heights, 
were hosts for the entire Songfestival. 


Honoring the newly elected regional president of the National Association of 
Music Teachers, Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort of Alva, the Alva Branch of OMTA re- 
cently gave a reception at the local Hotel Bell. In the picture, the Rev. R. M. 
Truesdale of Alva, (right) congratulates Mrs. Monfort, while Mrs. Lorraine 
B. Golson of Oklahoma City, state secretary (left) and Mrs. Julia B. Hunt of 
Kaw City, state treasurer, looks on. 
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Pan Plays tis Pipes 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I’ll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Smith 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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Do You Know... 


YOU CAN LEARN ABOUT MUSIC FROM BUTTONS? 


(PAN is grateful to Mrs. Pat Nor- 
wood and Mrs. Jack Syers of San 
Marcos, Texas for making this material 
on buttons available; and to Mrs. Henry 
Kyle of San Marcos, well-known South- 
west artist-illustrator, for the draw- 
ing.) 


Nearly everyone in this country of 
ours, including grown-up folks and boys 
and girls, has a hobby, America is a 
land of hobbyists—so much so, that 
one learned man referred to our country 
as having “hobby pox!” 

Perhaps one of the best hobbys any 
boy or girl can indulge in is what is 
known in the hobby trade as “music 
buttons.” For not only will you be 
building a fascinating collection, to 
share with your friends and neighbors. 

. . You also will be learning about 
noted musicians, musical instruments, 
and a whole colorful panorama of his- 
torical musical events that included 
opera, great armies, kings, and queens! 

Dorothy Foster Brown, in writing 
for Hobbies, the magazine for col- 
lectors, declared that more button de- 
signs are devoted to musicians than to 
the instruments themselves—but that 
if one collected both types, the subject 
is covered “as thoroughly as possible.” 


Where can you find “music buttons ?” 
Well, about the most direct way to go 
about it would be first, to go to your 
school or city reference library and 
learn more about button collections and 
button values. Then you might ask 
your teacher or librarian how to go 
about subscribing for Hobbies maga- 
zine, or write direct to the magazine, 
in care of the Lightner Publishing 
Corporation, 1006 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. By studying the 
magazine, you will know where to 
send for the various free catalogs 
listing kinds of historical and music 
buttons, and the prices. Also, through 
this magazine, you may be able in time 
to exchange buttons with other 
hobbyists. 

The study of the history of music 
from a collection of old buttons can 
be instructive as well as entertaining. 
Thelma Shull, in an article on “Music 
On Buttons,” which also appeared in 
Hobbies, suggests that mounting the 
buttons on a musical staff is a “con- 
venient and appropriate way of dis- 
playing them to good advantage.” As 
each button is added, she explains, re- 
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ference books may be consulted to find 
the story behind the picture, Happily 
too, such a hobby has another useful 
aspect; a set of music buttons with a 
written story accompanying the but- 
tons makes a “novel and appreciated” 
gift. 

A really surprising number of differ- 
ent music-makers (both musicians and 
musical instruments) can be found on 
buttons. Trumpets are shown on fire- 
men’s buttons, while there are numer- 
ous bugles and hunting horns on 
uniform, heraldic’ and sporting but- 
tons, “Ole Bull” with violin, St. Cecelia 
with organ, Pan with pipes, and Esme- 
ralda with tambourine are among the 
famous characters appearing on picture 
buttons, There are some well-known 
trumpeters pictured, including the 
Angel Gabriel. There is even a saxo- 
phone among the modern plastic 
buttons. 

One of the most valued music but- 
tons is of convex brass with tin back, 
made in about 1830, showing a drum 
with crossed sabres behind it. The 
“Cat and the Fiddle” on one-piece 
bronze with brazed-on shank, is a rare 
button indeed! Other music buttons 
depict bagpipes, bugles, banjoes, bells, 






| Drawing of Button Showing Harp 


lyres, and cupids performing all kinds 
of noble and capricious deeds. 

Emblems of music on buttons have 
found favor with armies of all nations 
for hundreds of years. And during the 
closing years of the 19th century, the 
great operas were most commonly used 
as inspiration for button design. 

So you have quite a choice. The field 
is wide open. Happy buttoning! 


A MUSICAL REST 
A Rest is not a sound or tone 
That speaks aloud to you, 
But just a sort of quietness 
That makes music too. 


A Rest is always in its place; 
Just where it ought to be 
To make me quietly satisfied . 
When stillness speaks to me. 
—Frances McKinnon Morton 





PAN’S MUSIC CORNER 
By Charlotte DuBois 
Associate Professor Music Education 
University of Texas-Austin 

“Music for Young Listeners” and 
“Music to Remember”—Lillian Baldwin, 
Silver Burdette Company, Chicago, 
1951. Price $1.60 each. 

These books in Lillian Baldwin’s 
Series for Listeners fill a real need 
for both students and teachers in their 
exploration of music. 

Music for Young Listeners is in three 
volumes: The Green Book, the Crimson 
Book, the Blue Book. Designed pri- 
marily for use in the Intermediate 
Grades, the biographical information 
and style of writing will appeal to 
children. The author divides her musical 
choices into examples of “Pattern 
Music” and “Story and Picture Music.” 

The Junior High School book, Music 
to Remember, contains five general 
headings: Classic Dance Types, Na- 
tional Dances, the March, Tone Poems, 
and From the Theater. The more-than- 
fifty compositions included are amply 
illustrated with musical excerpts. In 
the Foreward, Peter Dykema said: “Her 
readers experience the satisfaction that 
comes from being associated with a 
sensitive companion who seems to ex- 
press their own reactions.” 

“Stravinsky” — Young People’s Re- 
cords, Inc., Age Group 7-11, non-break- 
able Permadisc. Price 98c. 

Walter Hendl, director of the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, conducts this 
record with members of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony, It introduces 
the Y. P. R.’s Composer’s Series. The 
Theme of the Russian Dance from the 
ballet, Petrouchka, whistles its way 
into the beginning of the record, A 
child is entranced . . . so her father, 
the narrator, explains what the tune is. 
The intriguing way the music is pre- 
sented, the interesting and clear 
explanations of the harmonies and 
rhythms Stravinsky uses, should help 
both teachers and children to under- 
stand and enjoy the music of our time. 
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Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 


Evelyn Bowden, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Helen Lyon, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas_ 


Mrs. A. A. Harris, Arkansas A. and M., College Heights, Arkansas__ 


ASMTA TEACHER 
TAKES CHOIR ON TOUR 


The Arkansas Polytechnic College 
A Cappella choir of forty members, 
under direction of Virginia Sue Wil- 
liamson, prominent ASMTA member 
and acting chairman of the Fine Arts 
division at Tech, recently took its first 
two-day tour of eight Arkansas cities, 
including Clinton, Yellville, Mountain 
Home, Calico Rock, Ozark, County 
Line, Ola and Russellville. This is the 
first year the group divided the appear- 
ances into two different tours, accord- 
ing to Miss Williamson, but other 
campus activities prevented a _ full- 
week engagement. 


The male quartet, composed of Don 
Crosby, George Crosby, Bill Shaver 
and Roger Duncan, under direction of 
Bill Medley, sang several selections. 
The newly organized duet-singing team, 
Don Crosby and Jennie Neiderlander, 
also was featured. 





CHAPEL CHOIR 
COMPLETES TOUR 

The College of the Ozarks’ Chapel 
Choir of Clarksville on its Sixth An- 
nual Tour this spring made appear- 
ances at several points in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma, going as far as Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City. The week follow- 
ing the tour, the Choir left for New 
York City where it performed at the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. En route the Choir sang at 
cities along the way, including River- 
side, New Jersey, a suburb of Phila- 
deiphia. 

Neil Zumwalt is director of the 
choir and Annette King, student di- 
rector. Mary Ellen Bricker is pianist 
and Lola Watson organist. According 
to Miss Virginia Poyner of the College 
music faculty and a member of 
ASMTA, Mr. Zumwalt is doing a 
“splendid work” with the Chapel Choir 
this year. 


ASMTA MEMBER PRESENTS 
JUDY STAPLES 


Mrs. Charles Middlebrooks, ASMTA 
member and choral director of Dumas 
High School, recently presented her 
pupil, Judy Staples, in a senior voice 
and piano recital at Dumas. A soprano 
who has studied voice and piano for 
several years, Judy plans to major in 
music at Henderson State this fall. 

In addition to being an accomplished 
musician, Judy has served as editor of 
the high school paper, was selected dis- 
trict FFA Sweetheart, and is valedic- 
torian of her graduating class. 
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Kenneth Osborne 
He sees no point in “fancy” pipes. 


A000" 


MUSIC HEAD 
DESIGNS ORGAN 


An idea which may revolutionize 
the manufacturing of concert console 
organs has been carried out by Kenneth 
R. Osborne, head of the Music Depart- 
ment in the Division of Fine Arts at 
the University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. Osborne, who sees no point in 
paying for the fancy metal grillwork 
or “fake” pipes, customarily installed 
on the organs for decoration, has had 
an organ built for the University which 
carries out his specifications, and at a 
big saving. 

The pipes on Osborne’s organ are 
exposed and arranged to make their 
own decorative pattern. Osborne col- 
laborated with an organ architect, 
acoustics experts, and a manufacturer 
in Hagerstown, Maryland to perfect 
the organ—and as a result, it cost only 
$18,000. The usual price for such an 
organ runs between $35,000 and $50,- 
000. 


It is believed that only one other 
such organ of similar design exists, in 
the Germanic museum at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Osborne’s organ has a movable 
console so that it may be placed in the 
center of the stage. 


A console organ also has been de- 
signed by Osborne along the same lines 
as the concert organ except that the 
console is without both grillwork and 
case. It is the only one of its kind, 
Osborne revealed. 


President 
Treasurer 
Editor 


FOLK FESTIVAL 
AT FAYETTEVILLE 

The Fourth Arkansas Folk 
Festival, sponsored by the Folklore 
Society and held at the University of 
Arkansas, featured an address. by 
Harry Ashmore, executive editor of 
the Arkansas Gazette; and an address 
by Quincy Wolf, member of the faculty 
of Southwestern University, Memphis. 

Performances of folk songs, ballads 
and dances were presented in the Stu- 
dent Union ballroom. Program director 
was Mrs, Jack Carlisle. Mary Celestia 
Parler is secretary of the Folklore So- 
ciety. Both are members of the Uni- 
versity faculty. 


Annual 


COLLEGE CHORUS ENTERTAINS 
The Music Department of Arkansas 
A. & M. College at College Heights, 
under direction of Arthur Harris, re- 
cently provided one of the most varied 
assembly programs for Monticello High 
School students of the year. The pro- 
gram included quartet, sextet, and 
vocal numbers, and several numbers by 
the College Chorus, Mrs. Harris accom- 
panied the chorus at the piano. 


SCHOOL NOTES 

Students from the Voice and Piano 
department of Arkansas A. and M. 
College, College Heights, gave a May 
recital in the Ball Room of the new 
Student Union Building, Several local 
students were featured on the program. 

“The Redeemer” by Martin Shaw 
has been selected by the Ouachita Col- 
lege Choir for its first experience with 
modern music. Fred Becker, director of 
the choir, says, “This experimental and 
expressive work seems to indicate a 
trend in contemporary church music 
composition.” The oratorio was per- 
formed during a tour of southern 
Arkansas March 21-30. 

ies 


STRING PLAYERS APPOINTED 

Miss Beverly Conn, violin, and Miss 
Sarah Cossum, viola, have been ap- 
pointed to complete the string quartet 
in residence at the University of Arkan- 
sas, acceding to Mrs. Ethel Sure of 
Fayetteville, SM correspondent. The 
two other members of the quartet are 
Miss Sue Green, violin (principal), and 
Miss Priscilla Parson, cello. 
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Texas Mlusie Teachers Association 


Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, President 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


HOUSTON MTA NOTES 

Irving Wadler was leader at the 
regular meeting of the Houston Music 
Teachers Association in May. Topic 
under discussion was “Musical Boners.” 

Dr. lliff Garrison of Denver, Colo- 
rado, was a distinguished judge of the 
NGPT auditions held at the Woman’s 
Club in Houston in May. General chair- 
man of the National Piano Guild for 
the Houston district is Mrs. F. R. 
Mahr. 

Mrs. Mabel Unzicker and her very 
capable committee were in charge of the 
Association’s Annual Luncheon held on 
May 21, New president installed at the 
luncheon was Mrs. James T. Seddon. 

Two silver teas were sponsored by 





Dr. Walter Allen Stults has been ap- 
pointed to serve on the music staff of 
the North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege at Denton, according to announce- 
ment made by Walter H. Hodgson, dean 
of the music school. Dr. Stults is emeri- 
tus professor of voice at Northwestern 
University, Chicago, and president of 
NATS. 


members of HMTA during the spring 
season. Mrs. Gladys Milton sponsored 
a tea for the benefit of Musical 
Therapy; and Mrs. Estelle Blanton for 
the Trust Fund. 

in 


Scionti Pupils Win 

Dianne Rogers, 16-year-old piano 
pupil of Dr. Isabel Scionti, recently won 
the $200 Merit Award Scholarship spon- 
sored by the Houston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Texas Education Agency and 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company in a 
statewide competition for the second 
consecutive year. The recording of the 
Concerto in E Major with Dr. Isabel 
Scionti providing the orchestral accom- 
paniment won her this enviable award. 
Dianne also was first place winner of 
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Dr. Walter Hodgson 

At its annual reception at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, in May, the 
National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors awarded the 
Henry Hadley Medal to Dr. Walter H. 
Hodgson, dean of the music school of 
North Texas State Teachers College 
at Denton. 

Following the award, Dr. Hodgson 
gave a brief talk on his school and 
the musical development throughout 
the Southwest. 








the International Recording Festival for 
the third consecutive year. 

Other first place cash prize winners 
are: David Flyr, 14 and Justine Booz- 
man, 13, who gave a number of two 
piano recitals last year with tremend- 
ous success. Also Nancy Jane Greene, 
nine years old, of Dallas, won the first 
rating gold medal. All four young 
pianists will appear over television soon 
and each will give individual recitals in 
Texas. 





Dr. Isabel Scionti 
Has prize-winning pupils 


MUSIC FESTIVAL GIVEN 


The School of Music of North Texas 
State College, Denton, staged a Festival 
of Twentieth Century American Music 
in April, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors. The Depart- 
ments of Art, Dance, and English gave 
similar programs in their respective 
fields during the same time. 

Mrs. Henry Hadley of the NAACC 
Was guest speaker at the Festival. 
American composers represented 
through their music included Hadley, 
Loeffler, Cowell, Bacon, Charles Ives, 
Piston, Persichetti, Virgil Thompson, 
Aaron Copland, Robert R. Bennett and 
George Gershwin. 

. 








Mrs. LaRue 


Conlon 


Former TMTA Head 
To Attend Seminar 

Mrs. LaRue Loftin Conlon, former 
president of the Texas Music Teachers’ 
Association and the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association, and present di- 
rector of music at St. Mary’s Hall, has 
been selected to attend a music seminar 
to be held at the Royal Academy of 
Music in London, England. With a 
group of 55 teachers, headed by John 
P. Blake, Jr., president of the St. 
Louis Institute of Music, she is now 
touring the continent preceding her 
stay in London, visiting Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland and 
France. 

In London Mrs. Conlon will attend 
classes and study under R. S. Thatcher, 
Harold Craxton, Myers Foggin, Thurs- 
ton Dart, Denis Matthews, Harry 
Isaacs, Frederic Jackson and Peter 
Latham—all noted English musicians 
and members of the Royal Academy of 
Music. 
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CONCERTS AT TWC 


Several impressive concerts and re- 
citals were presented by the Division 
of Fine Arts of Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Fort Worth, during the spring 
season. These included an All-Ameri- 
can Musical by the Beta and Gamma 
Chi Chapter of Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 
fonia, with Claudine Bridges as direc- 
tor. Also a TWC Concert Band pro- 
gram, conducted by Raymond H. Kel- 
ton, which was assisted by the TWC 
Chorus and its conductor, Thomas C. 
Hardie. Danny Harris was piano solo- 
ist. 

° 
LEGARE ON STAFF 
AT INCARNATE WORD 

Howard Legare, concert-pianist who 
conducted a highly successful Master 
Class in Piano at Incarnate Word Col- 
lege, San Antonio, this spring, has 
been elected to the regular teaching 
staff. Legare is a former head of the 
Piano Department of the Balatka 
Academy of Music, Chicago’s third 
oldest musical institution, 

Legare’s Master Class at Incarnate 
Word drew such a large attendance 
that Sister Agnesine, Music Depart- 
ment director, projected the class into 
a six-week’s course for the summer 
term. 

Two modern American works in- 
troduced by Legare in 1949 have won 
him distinction. The first, “In a Mist,” 
was composed by the late Bix Beider- 
becke, pianist and one-time cornet solo- 
ist with Paul Whiteman; the second, 
and more dramatic work “Fantasia of 
the Unconscious,” is the composition of 


Max Miller based on the D, H. Law- 


rence story of the same title. 
6 = 


FAURE REQUIEM GIVEN 
In a performance of Faure Requiem 
presented by Texas Wesleyan College’s 
Department of Music in May, Renabel 


Bible, soprano, and William Hunt, 
baritone, were featured singers. 
Thomas Hardie was conductor. The 


college’s Spring Orchestra concert held 
in June was conducted by Richard 
Ferrin, 

— - — e--—_ — 


Professor To Write Books 

Professor Homer Ulrich of the Uni- 
versity of Texas is currently gathering 
material for biographies of men and 
women singers and conductors which 
will be published in the Dodd and Mead 
“famous” series. “Symphonic Music” 
by Ulrich was published last month by 
the Columbia University Press. Ulrich 
is also author of “Education of a Con- 
certgoer,” which recently was rewritten 
for British readers under the title, 
“The Enjoyment of a Concert.” 


Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 

Applications are still coming in for 
the Beltran Mazatlan scholarships for 
study with Ernesto Berumen. An- 
nouncement of winners will be made 
soon. 
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WINNING STUDENTS FROM AMARILLU 


Three winning students, all of the Lilly Larsen Music Studio in Amarillo, 
have won honors in competitions held in Texas this year. 

Edward Morris, age 14, (seated left) has been twice winner on the piano. 
At Texas Tech, he won over three Senior High School competitors with his bril- 


liant presentation of the last movement of Mendelssohn’s G 


Minor Concerto. 


Later, a recording of the performance was entered in the Statewide Audition 
of Musical Talent from which Edward received third place scholarship in the 


Piano Division with $50 cash award. 


Wilma Westcoat, 15, (standing, left) and Joanne Christal, 16, (right) both 
outstanding voice pupils, were chosen for first places in two separate groups by 
competition to sing with the Amarillo Symphony, conducted by A. Clyde Roller. 


Thurlow Lieurance ... 
(Continued from page 9) 


legends, tradition, the joys and pathetic 
yearnings and unutterable sorrow of 
the Indian made a great appeal to 
audiences. Mrs. Lieurance’s solo voice 
portraying the spiritual Indian made 
complete miniature dramas out of each 
song. 

Lieurance joined the faculty of the 
University of Wichita as Dean of the 
Music School in 1926. His first big 
success in the field of symphonies was 
“Minisa,” presented in 1931. It was the 
first symphonic poem ever written with 
a purely American theme. For this 
composition he was awarded a summer 
in Paris by the Presser Foundation of 
Philadelphia. His later works include, 
“Paris Sketches,” completed in 1932; 
“Trails Southwest,” completed in 1933, 
and “Conquistador,” completed in 1934. 

At present, Lieurance is Dean Emeri- 


tus and living at Boulder, Colorado, 
but he makes frequent trips to Wichita 
to visit his many friends. In paying 
tribute to his great contribution to 
American music and to express their 
love and appreciation of his friendship, 
students and faculty members of the 
University of Wichita recently held a 
Concert in his honor. 

Perhaps every teacher, every student 
of music recognizes Thurlow Lieurance 
as our greatest and most authoritative 
composer of American Indian music. 
But a great day of recognition also is 
in store for the young composer willing 
to humble himself, go among the In- 
dians, live with them and learn to ap- 
preciate the profundity of their minds 
and spirits, so that he may carry on 
a great work, among people who de- 
serve a present place more dignified 
and more rewarding in our cultural life 
than they have been granted in the 
past! 
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NEW MEXICO MUSIC TEACHERS ASsUCIATION 
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Charlemaud Curtis, 5703 Princess Jeanne, Albuquerque ____ Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. A. W. Jarrett, 2734 Meadowview Road, Albuquerque... Reporter to SM 


FESTIVALS FEATURE SCHOOLS 


More than five-hundred young mu- 
sicians attended the Northeastern New 
Mexico Music Festival in Raton this 
spring. A massed concert of bands, 
orchestras, and choral groups, made up 
from schools throughout northeastern 
New Mexico and from Boise City, Okla- 
homa, participated, 

Among the programs held by the 
Albuquerque schools this spring was 
the Highland High School’s annual ope- 
retta, “The Emperor’s New Clothes,” 
directed by Arthur Loy; and the Junior 
High Vocal Music Festiva] consisting of 
a chorus of 1,000 voices. Directors were 
Katherine O’Connell, Mrs. Louise Pem- 
broke, Mrs. Betty Dennis, Mrs. Carol 
Grewe, Mrs, Katherine McFall, Dan 
Brosier and Virginia McManus. 

The all-grade school band and or- 
chestra concert was heard late in the 
spring with K. Lloyd Higgins, Bebe 
Rush, Joyce Johnson, and John Randall 
as directors. 





BARITONE WINS COMPETITION 

Neil Wilson, baritone, is the winner 
of the Albuquerque Symphony’s Young 
Artists Competition which was held in 
May. He is the pupil of Jane Snow 
and a senior music major at the Uni- 
versity of N.M., and has appeared 
several times in recital this past year, 
as well as performing in “The Marriage 
of Figaro” and “The Medium”, 

Kenneth Anderson, trumpet, and 
Wilma Tapp, pianist, won distinction 
and will be sponsored by the orchestra 
in recitals next season, Anderson, High- 
land High School student, who plays 
first trumpet with the symphony or- 
chestra, is a pupil of K. Lloyd Higgins; 
and Miss Tapp, a junior at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, is a student of 
Morton Schoenfeld. 





TAKES “TOP HONORS” 
George Fenley, concertmaster of the 
Albuquerque Civic Symphony and violin 
student at the University of N.M., 
walked off with top honors in the 
annual Young Artists Competition 
entered by young musicians from Okla- 
homa, Texas and New Mexico, He ap- 
peared as guest soloist with the Wichita 
Falls, Texas Symphony Orchestra on 
May 12. In the same week he ap- 
peared as guest soloist with the Santa 
Fe Sinfonietta and gave his own junior 
recital at the University accompanied 

by his teacher, Kurt Frederick, 





STUDENTS CONDUCT 


Nine music students in the Eastern 
New Mexico University appeared as 
conductors at a concert on May 15. 
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Numbers played by the Greyhound 
band were conducted by Paula Cox, 
Portales; Jack Holcomb, Artesia; and 
Paul Summersgill, Roswell. 


James Sinclair of Plainview, Texas, 
directed the men’s glee club, and Betty 
June Langley of Tucumcari conducted 
the women’s glee club, Those who con- 
ducted the University choir were 
Wanda Jennings, Clovis; Ray Ann 
Allen, Portales; Joe Carroll, Roswell; 
and Jean Rogers, Texico. 





LECTURE-RECITAL GIVEN 


Professor Morton Schoenfeld of the 
University of New Mexico’s Music De- 
partment, gave a_ lecture-recital re- 
cently on “Contemporary Music.” 
Several points discussed were demon- 
strated by singers Prof. Edwin Todd, 
baritone, and by Mrs. Mary Schoenfeld, 
soprano. 





PIANO WORKSHOP AT 
ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 


A two-day Piano Workshop pre- 
sented by Byrdis Danfelser of the Dan- 
felser School of Music, Albuquerque, 
will be sponsored by Adams State Col- 
lege at Alamosa, Colorado on July 24th 
and 25th, 


Emphasis and scope of the first 
year’s teaching will open the first day’s 
activities, and will include discussion 
of room set-up, class management, and 
materials. The topic, “Social Music for 
the Adult Beginner,” will be covered 
in one of the sessions, and demonstra- 
tions of piano lesson groups will be 
given during the day. A question and 





Byrdis Danfelser 
Directs Piano Workshop 


discussion period will be held in the 
afternoon on the subject, “Allowing 
for Individua] Differences Within the 
Piano Class.” 


An outline of the complete learning 
process of “Rote to Note” will open 
the second day’s activities. The subject, 
“Class Piano as an Aid to Private 
Teachers” will be discussed in a late 
morning session, and following more 
demonstrations of piano lesson groups, 
a summary of problems and further 
discussion of materials will be held. 





INTERNATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL 
AT LAS VEGAS 


A highly diversified and _light- 
hearted program of folk music was 
presented by New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, during May, 
featuring Indian, Oriental, Negro, 
Gaelic (Irish) and Spanish music. The 
entire musical score was written by 
Dr. Clarence Loomis, internationally- 
known composer, organist and pianist, 
who is chairman of the Folk Music Di- 
vision of the New Mexico National 
Federation of Music Clubs, 


Soloists featured were Richard 
Wingo, baritone, and Elwyn Wienandt, 
cello. Karl Moltmann directed the 
Highlands University Chorus. Fannie 
Helen Melcer was dance director; Rich- 
ard O’Connell, narrator; and H. D. 
Jameson gave introductory remarks on 
folklore. 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF MUSIC 


They who think music ranks amongst 
the trifles of existence are in gross 
error, because from the beginning of 
the world down to the present time 
music has been one of the most forcible 
of instruments of training—both for 
arousing, and for governing the mind 
of man. 


There was a time when letters and 
civilization had but begun to dawn upon 
the world. In that day, music was not 
unknown. On the contrary, it was so 
far from being a mere servant and 
handmaid of common and light amuse- 
ment, that the great and noble art of 
poetry was essentially wedded to that 
of music, so that there was no poet 
who was not a musician; there was no 
verse spoken but that music was adapt- 
ed as its vehicle, showing thereby the 
universal consciousness, that in that 
way the straightest and most effectual 
road would be found to the heart and 
affections of man. 


—William Gladstone. 
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Oklahoma Musie 


Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, Alva 


Henry Hobart, Enid 


Lemuel Childers, Tulsa 
Oklahoma City 


Loraine B. Golsan, 


Julia B. Hunt, Kaw City 
Carlos Moseley, Norman 


Clair R. McGavern, 407 West Midland Ave., Shawnee, Okla. 


BARTLESVILLE MTA 
HAS ANNUAL DINNER 

The Bartlesville Accredited Music 
Teachers Association, with Mrs, Eulalie 
Means as president, concluded its 
year’s regular activities in June with 
the annual dinner at the country home 
of Mrs. Means. 

Students of the following OMTA 
teachers have been presented in recital 
this spring: Martha Boucher, Marjorie 
Bucher, Mrs, Earl Dowlen, Mrs. Jessie 
Durnell, Mrs. Ray Hendricks, Mrs. 
Eulalie Means, Ethel Miller, Addie M. 
Murrah, Mrs. E, J. Ward, Mrs. Cora 
Williams, Anita M. Woodring, and Mrs. 
Frances Yates. Marjorie Bucher has 
been elected president for the coming 
year, 





FESTIVAL AT MUSKOGEE 

The mammoth Piano Festival staged 
by the Musical Arts Society in Mus- 
kogee in May and directed by Boyd 
Ringo, piano department head of 
Tulsa University, featured 46 pianos 
and 430 student performers. 

Twenty-six teachers were _ repre- 
sented, including the following OMTA 
members: Eleanor Barnwell, Mrs, Wm. 
Jones Cook, Mary DeGraffenreid, Mrs. 
Walter Kline, Weldon Marshall, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Meldrum,-. Mrs. A. L. 
Moss, Mrs, Otis Rose, Mrs. J. W. 
Savage, Mrs. Pearl Sells, and Mrs. G. 
T. Shepherd. Towns represented were 
Wagoner, Eufaula, Haskell, Warner, 
Broken Arrow, Checotah, Webbers 
Falls, Gore, and Muskogee. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jones Cook was festival chair- 
man, 

on - - ee - 
0, C. ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 

The Oklahoma City Accredited Pri- 
vate Music Teachers Association has 
elected these officers for the coming 
year: 

Mrs. Mary Cooke Caster, president; 
Mrs. Gilbert Robinson, 1st vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Dana L. Griffith, 2nd vice- 
president; Mrs. John S. Wood, record- 
ing secretary; Miss Carolyn Wilhoyte, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. J.. W. 
Figg, treasurer; Athel Stone, parlia- 
mentarian; Mrs. J. C. Terrell, his- 
torian; and Mrs. Otto J. Resler, re- 
porter. | 





ALVA OMTA 
HAS CLINIC-WORKSHOP 
Robert Hoffman, artist teacher of 
the Musica] Arts Conservatory of Ama- 
rillo, Texas, was presented in May by 
the Alva branch of OMTA and the 
Alva Symphony Society in a combined 
piano clinic and workshop, and as 
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Pianist Featured with OCU Symphonic Band 





Teachers Association 


President 
Ist Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
_.Parliamentarian 


Editor and 3rd Vice-President 


Miss Sue Scott, Oklahoma City University pianist and pupil of Dean Clarence Burg, 
is shown as she leaves stage following brilliant performance with the OCU Symphonic 
Band during a spring concert. Sue is a former pupil of Mrs. Ray T. Shoe of Muskogee. 





Miami Branch of OMTA Presents Pupils 


OMTA MEMBERS Mrs. Lilla C. Knight, Mrs. H. S. Thomas, Mrs. George Baker, and 
Douglas Payton presented students in recital in observance of Music Week. 

In picture are pupils (L to R) Lahoma Sue Thomas, Luida Sue Hutchins, Nedra Lee 
Dawson, Donna Witten, Betty Ann Wagner, Judy Crosby, Barbara Sue Robertson, Sterling 
Lacy, George Baker, Jr., Martha Lou Dumas, Anna Laura Hall, Carol Jean Watts, Caroline 
Burns, Caroline Warford and Martha Payton. 


piano soloist in the third and final 
program of the symphony’s concert 
series of the season. 

The clinic- workshop, held in the 
Monfort Music Studio, was assisted by 
participation of students from classes 
of Mrs. Helen Weigand and Elaine 
Freyer of Alva; Mrs. Opal Carl of 
Buffalo; and Wilda Albright and W. 
Earl Cox of Cherokee. 





OBSERVE MUSIC WEEK 
The Miami branch of Accredited 
Music Teachers from the Northeastern 
district of OMTA, in observance of 
Music Week, presented students of 
four teachers in recital. Teachers re- 


presented were Mrs. Lilla C. Knight, 
Mrs. H. S. Thomas, Mrs. George 
Baker, and Douglas Payton, 

Officers of the new year: Douglas 
Payton, president; Mrs. H. S. Thomas, 
vice-president; and Mrs. George Baker 
of lalala, secretary. 

RECEIVES LIFE MEMBERSHIP 

Dora Streight Popejoy, Anadarko 
music teacher who was honored in 
April with a life membership in the 
Oklahoma Music Teachers Association, 
told newsmen in Anadarko that she 
has little sympathy with students who 
complain about walking several blocks 
to take a music lesson. 


(Please turn page) 








OMTA... 


(Continued from page 17) 


“When I first began taking music 
lessons,” the white-haired veteran 
teacher said, “I had to go fifteen miles 
every week by horse and buggy to my 
teacher.” 

The life membership bestowed upon 
Mrs. Popejoy by the Oklahoma Music 
Teachers Association is one of only 
three recently awarded by the Associ- 
ation. Other holders of the honor are 
Dr, Clarence Burg of Oklahoma City 
University, and Paul Weaver, a Tulsa 
music teacher. 

Mrs. Popejoy received the life 
membership at the Association’s Tulsa 
meeting. It was presented by Mrs. 
Hazel Monfort of Alva, Association 
president, 





Altus MacDowell Club 
Sponsors Concert 

Fifteen members of the MacDowell 
Club of Allied Arts in Altus directed 
music students of varying experience 
in a 12-Piano Concert during May. 
OMTA members who participated were 
Mrs. Tom Sugars, Mrs. Stella Parrish, 
Mrs. Jack Fancher, and Miss Georgia 
M. Winton. 

Publicity director of the Altus Mac- 
Dowell Club is Mrs. Stella Parrish, who 
is music chairman of the Altus Min- 
isterial Alliance, which presented a 
Sacred Music Festival in the local City 
Auditorium May 4th. 





At the conclusion of this season, 
Altus will lose the services of two out- 
standing piano teachers, Mrs. Jane 
Sugars and Mrs. Betty Ward. Mrs. 
Sugars will move to Wichita Falls, 
Texas, where her husband will be an- 
nouncer at the radio station; and Mrs. 
Ward will move to Tulsa, Both plan 
to discontinue teaching. 





Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 

and 


Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Association of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 

Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President’s Office: 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD. 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 











PLAYERS WILL ‘EARN 
AND LEARN’ 


A joint plan whereby outstanding 
orchestral players may “earn as they 
learn” by playing in an all-professional 
orchestra and studying toward degrees 
at the same time has been announced 
by the University of Tulsa and the 
Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra, “A num- 
ber of partial scholarships are also 
available,” according to Dean Albert 
Lukken of the University. Conductor 
H. Arthur Brown announces vacancies 
in all sections of the orchestra. 





BROADCAST SALUTES 
OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY 
In its final radio broadcast of the 

1951-1952 season over the Mutual Net- 
work recently, the Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Guy Fraser Harrison 
conducting, saluted Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity. 

Faculty members and students of the 
University’s School of Music were fea- 
tured on the broadcast, including Norah 
Ryan Figg, pianist and student of Dean 
Burg; George Eugene Richardson and 
Harriet Ann Brown, soloists and stu- 
dents of Vera Neilson; and the Okla- 
homa City University Male Chorus. 
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Matthews’ Music Featured 

With 34 other U. S. composers, J. T. 
Matthews, Assistant Professor of Music 
Theory at the University of Oklahoma, 
was honored during the recent Univer- 
sity of Texas first annual Symposium 
of Contemporary Music. Matthews’ 
“Music for Seven Woodwinds” and the 
other works were selected from 112 
manuscripts, for performance during 
the symposuim. 





OC Association 

Sponsors Recital 
The third and final Oklahoma City 
pupils’ recital of the year was given 
in May at the State Historical Build- 
ing auditorium. Teachers represented 
were Mrs, Louise McCall McCampbell, 
Mrs. Myrtle List, Helen Lord, Mrs. M. 
E. Forsythe, Mrs. Josephine Wissman, 
Mrs, Everett L. Curtis, Mrs. J. R. King, 
Corinne Adler, Mrs. Maude Beeman, 
Kathryn O’Keefe, Mrs. Ralph Cook, 


‘Frederic Libke, Mrs. Lillian M. Simp- 


son, Nadine Pendleton, and Florence 
Trumbull. Each teacher in the Associ- 
ation has one pupil play each year. 





Mrs. LaRue L. Conlon 
Piano, Theory, Music Appreciation 
§t. Mary’s Hall 117 E. French 
San Antonio, Texas 
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of the University of Chattanooga 
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SPRING RECITALS 
GIVEN THROUGHOUT STATE 


John H. Moore, concert pianist and 
Professor of Piano at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, gave a highly successful 
recital at the College during March. 
The last half of his recital was unique 
in that it featured the original work 
and arrangements of Moore’s former 
teacher at Kansas University, Carl A. 
Preyer. A former pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz at the Chicago Musical College 
and one-time winner of a Mozarteum 
Academy scholarship, Mr. Moore re- 
ceived highest praise for his perform- 
ance, particularly for his interpreta- 
tion of the Preyer compositions. 





John Holloway of Ardmore was pre- 
sented recently in a piano recital by 
Mrs. Claude M. Hines in the local 
Y.W.C.A. Auditorium, Jerry Wayne 
Brown, also studying piano with Mrs. 
Hines, was given a superior rating in 
the East Central District Scholastic 
competitions held at Ada on April 5th. 





Dean Warren M., Angell of Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, presented 
three voice students in Senior Recital 
this semester: William Jarvis, tenor 
from Birmingham, Alabama; Mrs. Mari- 
lyn Vaughn, soprano from Moulton, Ar- 
kansas, and Martha Standridge, so- 
prano from Dustin, Oklahoma. 

Louis Cunningham, assistant profes- 
sor of voice, presented Virgil Baw, 
baritone from Memphis, Tennessee, in 
a Senior Recital. Norma Shelton, so- 
prano from Memphis, also a _ student 
with Cunningham, assisted with two 
groups of songs. 

Clair R, McGavern, professor of pi- 
ano, presented three students in Senior 
Recital: Vester Swingle from Bolivar, 
Missouri; Phillip Higginbotham from 
El Reno, and Jack Ballew from Okla- 
homa City. 

Mrs. Harry Wheeler, past president 
of the City Music Club and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Stillwater Branch of OMTA, 
presented two of her very accomplished 
piano students in public recital in Still- 
water during April. Both Shirley Fra- 
zier and Betty Burris have studied with 
Mrs. Wheeler for more than three 
years. 

Students of OMTA teachers in the 
Stillwater Area also presented their 
Spring Recital during April in a Sun- 
day afternoon concert at the Student 
Union Ball Room. 





Mrs. C. M. Ross of Shawnee pre- 
sented her class of piano students in 
recital on May 4 and 5th in the Wilson 
School Auditorium. The primary grade 
pupils gave a Sunday recital, and the 
junior high school pupils were pres- 
ented Monday. 





Mrs. Ray T. Shoe, new president of 
the Muskogee branch, presented her 
pupil, Mrs. Ann Self McClain, in an 
early spring recital. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Four Hundred Centers from Coast to Coast, and Cuba 


Ir] Allison, 
Box 


Mus. D., Founder-President 
1113, Austin, Texas 


DEAR SOUTHWESTERN: 

Silvio Scionti is summering in 
Europe and has taken two talented 
pupils, Mary Nan Hudgins and Monte 
Hill Davis, with him. 

After a breathtaking year in New 
York teaching at Julliard, playing some 
important engagements personally, and 
“overseeing” the performances of many 
artist pupils, Rosina Lhevinne will 
teach in Los Angeles Conservatory of 
Music this summer, 

Nadia Reisenberg, who has judged 
every important competition in New 
York, and who has performed and pre- 
sented artists, gives a two-week’s artist 
course in Tulsa, Oklahoma. She will 
then teach the remainder of the sum- 
mer at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The famous and the young artists 
congregate at Clarence Adler’s summer 
home at Lake Placid. One day Mrs. 
Adler (who is considered one of New 
York’s most beautiful women) was 
naming the orchestral conductors who 
have visited their Placid home, and to 
her astonishment as well as_ her 
listener’s, the list included nearly every 
important conductor in the country! 

Dr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes accom- 
plish a fabulous amount of work every 
year. After a winter of incessant ac- 
tivity of teaching, judging, playing, and 
presiding, they go to the University of 
South Carolina, where Dr. Hughes gives 
a master class. When this is over, they 
return immediately to New York to 
re-open their house for the regular 
summer master class, which always is 
attended by teachers from all over the 
United States. 


(Condensation of article, “Soprano From 
Spokane,” which appeared in December 3 
issue of Time magazine. Reprinted with per- 
mission of the Editors.) 

At Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera 
House one afternoon last week, sparkl- 
ing young Soprano Patrice Munsel 
warbled waltz-time lines from the sec- 
ond act of La Boheme as if they had 
been written for her. When the curtain 
closed on the act, operagoers gave her 
an ovation. Backstage in her dressing 
room, Patrice Munsel grinned happily. 
Said she: “I love an audience!” 

Patrice has loved audiences ever 
since she was twelve, when she played 
to her first one in Spokane, Washing- 
ton. But it took her 13 hard years to 
make the love affair mutual. Last sea- 
son she fairly stole the show as the 
saucy maid Adele in Fledermaus, Her 
flashing Musetta last week—her first 
time in the role—proved that she has 
reached the top of her operatic class. 
General Manager Rudolf Bing, a man 
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Herbert Rogers 


Dorothy White’s mother (of San 
Antonio, Texas) was entertained at 
luncheon and theater by musicians 
during her recent visit in the metro- 
polis. 


“The Audience of Tomorrow” 

May Etts recently has made public 
comment on the concert audience situa- 
tion. Managers state that music 
teachers are not the best patrons; the 
pedagogues sometimes even say that 
they have heard many great artists 
and do not care to hear the unknown 
ones! 

“That’s almost like saying, ‘I read 
some books years ago, and I don’t 
want to read any new ones now!’” 
said Miss Etts with vigor—even if with 
her famous smile. 


who likes understatement, calls her a 
“superb soubrette — probably without 
competition at the moment.” 

At 26, slim but full-figured, Patrice 
Munsel is typical of a new kind of 
grand opera star—as un-European, as 
American, as Ethel Merman or Mary 
Martin. In European opera, with its 
polished Viennese, its lyric but undisci- 
plined Italians, its meticulous Germans, 
there is nothing quite like her. 

And—a fact that greatly pleases U.S. 
operagoers—she represents a new trend 
in opera. As Conductor Tibor Kozma 
says: “Operagoers no longer will stand 
for three-ton tanks in the roles of in- 
nocent 15-year-old girl. They want 
acting. They want dramatic realism.” 

Patrice’s manager, Sol Hurok, says 
with box-office candor: “You can listen 
with your eyes open.” 

Impresario Hurok, whose eyes are 
seldom shut, has a more-than esthetic 
interest in Miss Munsel. Eight years 
ago, listening at his radio one after- 








Grace White, Editor 


927 W. 121st St., New York, N. Y. 


She discussed several reasons for 
teachers to attend concerts. Then came 
the point of the importance of en- 
couraging young artists. 

“Just think of a beautiful hall, pro- 
grams, ushers—but no audience! Unless 
we, the teachers of today, inspire the 
pupils of today to attend concerts (by 
being present, ourselves) there will be 
no audience of tomorrow!” 
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TEXAN TIED FOR 
FIRST PLACE 
Herbert Rogers of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, was one of two who tied for 
first place in the Guild Recording Com- 
petition, receiving $375. Rogers studied 


with Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, Olga 
Samaroff, Rosalyn Tureck, Sacha 
Gorodnitski, and was entered in the 


competition by Mme. Rosina Lhevinne. 
He has been soloist with the Dallas 
and Houston Symphonies, and twice 
won in competition to play with the 
Julliard Symphony. He has had a 
scholarship at Julliard since 1947. 

The contestant who tied with Herbert 
Rogers is Gershen Konikow of Detroit. 
Konikow has studied the last three 
years in New York with Nadia Reisen- 
berg. 


Loretto and Murray Dranoff, whose 
acquaintance began in their teacher’s 
studio—the sumptous place on Central 
Park West known as the Clarence 
Adler Studio—already have many 
bookings for next season. Among these 
is the much-sought-after Chaminade 
Club of Yonkers. 


noon to the Met Auditions of the Air, 
he heard 17-year-old Patrice singing 
coloratura arpeggios in a voice as full 
of rills-as a country brook, and lustily 
topping off high Fs. Hurok went to 
see Patrice, and liked what he saw—a 
confident, warm-eyed girl with black, 
wavy hair and a brilliant smile. 

The Met offered her $85 a week. In 
addition to that, Hurok guaranteed her 
$40,000 a year from concerts and radio 
for three years. Some of his fellow 
concert managers thoughi the shrewd 
old boy must be cracking up. But a 
year later, Patrice grossed—from radio, 
records and concerts—$150,000. 

Patrice Munsel is almost, but not 
quite, her real name. Patvicia Beverly 
Munsil was the only child of a success- 
ful Spokane dentist and an accom- 
plished pianist who wanted Pat to be 
musical too. 

“Up until the time I was five,” says 
Patrice, “I suppose I led a perfectly 
normal life. But then I started to study 
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whistling.” Why? “I had a good pucker, 
I guess.” 

For seven years, Pat took whistling 
lessons from a Spokane whistling 
teacher, Mrs. Marjorie Clark Kennedy. 
It was Mrs. Kennedy who suggested 
turning the pucker towards Puccini. 
One day she said to Pat’s mother: 

“Eunice, this child has a God-given 
voice. She should give up whistling and 
study voice.” 


A small touring opera company came 
to Spokane that spring. Pat got a job 
in the chorus for the performances of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci and 
Carmen, The San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany also came to town that year, and 
Pat and a friend named Mary Jo 
Williams heard Madame Butterfly. Pat 
solemnly bet her girl friend 15c she 
would some day sing at the Met (she 
has never collected). 


By her second year in high school, 
her parents were beginning to wonder 
whether her singing was good enough 
to justify full-time study. Conductor 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, now musical 
adviser of the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
listened and said yes. 


Three months later, Patrice moved 
to New York with her mother and 
started taking lessons from William 
Herman. Her voice was a little heavier 
than the usual coloratura’s but it was 


clear and agile, with a strong F at the 
top. Moreover, she was the right physi- 
cal type for opera: energetic and quick- 
moving, and her voice “trilled and 
bounced, zinged and bubbled even when 
she talked.” 

Herman’s program for her, six days 
a week: a voice lesson from 10:30 to 
noon; operatic coaching, 1 to 3; Italian 
lesson 3 to 4; French lesson, 4 to 5; 
another voice lesson, 5 to 6. He also 
gave her a list of reading in history 
and literature, and arranged for her 
to take fencing (“Nothing like it for 
stance and poise”). Three years and 
thousands of lessons later, she was 
ready to try out for the Met Auditions 
of the Air. 

The day her chance came, Patrice 
was dressed in saddle shoes, ankle 
socks, sweater and skirt, and heavy 
glasses (she is very nearsighted), and 
her long black hair was a tangle mass. 
There was no time to change; she 
crammed on a cloche hat and went as 
she was. 


While Met Conductor Wilfred Pel- 
letier watched her from the control 
booth, she sang the Mad Scene from 
Lucia di Lammermoor, When she had 
finished, he asked her to take off her 
hat and glasses so he could get a better 
look at her. After two more arias, Pa- 
trice was voted straight into the audi- 
tions. 

Patrice’s debut on December 4, 1943 
was an event that neither General Man- 
ager Edward Johnson nor Patrice her- 


self will soon forget. She was cast as 
the bravura coloratura Philene in Mig- 
non, with Rise Stevens.as Mignon and 
James Melton as Wilhelm Meister; Sir 
Thomas Beecham was in the pit. The 
Times’s Olin Downes stormed next day: 


“She was cruelly miscast in... one 
of the most exacting roles in the colora- 
tura soprano’s repertory. Her perfor- 
mance was not at Metropolitan stand- 
ards. ... She is comely and has charm. 
She has flexibility and range. But the 
voice will have to be treated very care- 
fully, and she will find it advisable to 
go slow before imposing upon it bur- 
dens which . . . can bring her disaster 
instead of ultimate success.” 


Who was responsible for putting an 
upripe 18-year-old on the Met stage— 
one of the youngest singers ever to 
make a Met debut? (Marion Talley was 
five months younger when she made 
her debut as Gilda). Teacher Herman 
admits that “it all got a bit out of 
hand.” But “it’s like studying medicine 
and-then hanging out your shingle. Are 
you ready? There is so much still to 
learn, but if you don’t start that day, 
you never start. I’ve decided that you 
are ready for any occupation when 
people are ready to pay you for it.” 

Says Patrice, herself: “The critics 
didn’t tell me to go home, and I was 
thankful for that.” 


Manager Hurok’s reaction to the bad 
news to raise her fee from $2,000 a 
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Choir Returns From Tour 


The Augustana Choir, Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Illinois, under the 
direction of Henry Veld, has just com- 
pleted a tour through the western and 
Pacific Coast states. The tour ended 
with appearances in Kentucky and 
Tennessee—the choir’s first perform- 
ance in these states in its 20-year his- 
tory. 

The choir of seventy voices per- 
formed at Orchestra Hall in Chicago 
following the tour, and will give its 
annual home concert the first of this 
month. 





Mme. Ryder Featured 


Pianist and Composer Mme, Sturkow 
Ryder of San Francisco, Calif., gave a 
special performance of music by Engl- 
ish composers during April for the 
American Association of University 
Women in that city. A few weeks 
previous to this program, Mme. Ryder 
Was sponsored in a special concert at 
Alameda by the local Gamma Alpha 
lota. 

Mme. Ryder also was a featured art- 
ist on the San Francisco Musical Club 
program, Marines’ Memorial Ballroom 
early in the spring. Other performers 
were Mildred Griffith, Frederica Roh- 
rer, Mildred Scholz, Ernestine Riedel, 
Edna Lawlor, Willie Beasom, and Pha- 
len Tassie. 





President of Institute 
Attends London Seminar 


John P. Blake, Jr., president of St. 
Louis Institute of Music, as educa- 
tional mentor accompanied a large 
group of music educators from the 
United States to London, England, to 
attend a music seminar being held 
under the joint auspices of the Royal 
Academy of Music and St. Louis In- 
stitute of Music. 

This is the tenth music seminar to 
be sponsored to foreign countries by 
St. Louis Institute. Previous sessions 
have been held in Paris, London, Leip- 
zig, Munich, Vienna and Mexico City. 
The purpose of the seminars is to 
study the educational methods employed 
in music teaching in foreign countries 
and to foster international understand- 
ing among members of the music 
teaching profession. 





Muskogee MTA Entertains 

At the Muskogee Accredited MTA 
musicale and book review in April, 
given at home of Mrs. Pearl Sells, John 
Meldrum and Grace Berry were soloists 
and Mrs. Don Schooler reviewed 
“Menagerie in F. Sharp.” Guests were 
greeted by Mary DeGraffenreid, pres- 
ident; Eleanor Barnwell, program 
chairman, and Kathryn Dietz, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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BOGER PIANO STUDIOS 
Eva Jeannette Boger, Director 
Arkansas City and Oxford, Kansas 





Affiliated teacher with the Sherwood 
Music School this summer, Miss Boger 
will resume classes in Arkansas City 
in August. 


Biggest single event at the Boger 
Piano Studios recently was news of the 
award of one of the Sherwood Music 
School Scholarships to Donald Russell, 
fifteen-year-old student of Miss Boger 
and son of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Russell of Arkansas City. Donald re- 
ceived a six week’s scholarship to the 
well-known Chicago school, and he will 
attend the school from July 18 to 
July 29. 

Donald also received first prize in a 
local Junior High Contest. He will 
represent the school in the annual con- 
test at Winfield, where he will compete 
with students from other cities of the 
state, 

Boger students in the Arkansas City 
Studios who performed in two recitals 
recently were children in the grades, 
and from Miss Boger’s piano classes, 
with no private instruction. They are 
creating quite a stir in local musical 
circles, and have had less than one 
year’s instruction. 

Classes will end during the summer 
on June 14 and will begin again on 
August 1, During this time Miss Boger, 
affiliated teacher with the Sherwood 
Music School, will take graduate study 
there. 


THUMB MUSIC JOTTINGS 
Jeanne Foster Studios~.- 
Sandusky, Michigan 


Perhaps no one is more appreciated 
in the entire Michigan Thumb District 
than Don Large, originator and con- 
ductor of the Make Way For Youth 
radio broadcasts, who opened the con- 
cert of the Music Forum series of the 
Thumb District recently at Marlette. 
Associate Director of music at radio 
station WJR in Detroit, Mr, Large 
began his unique plan, of organizing 
the Make Way For Youth chorus, in 
1946. The primary purpose of the or- 
ganization was to channel adolsescent 
activities toward a definite goal. 


It was Mr. Large’s idea that such 
youthful activities could be directed 
toward something useful. He ap- 
proached other station personnel with 
his ideas, and when his plans were 
approved, a program was worked out 
with the Detroit Board of Education 
whereby potentially good high school 
musicians were auditioned, The result: 
a choral clinic, as well as broadcast 
chorus, It is in the clinic that the re- 
cruit is placed after audition, unless he 
or she is an exceptional musician, 


Graduates of the Make Way For 
Youth Chorus have been featured with 
the Wayne King Orchestra on nation- 
wide tours and TV. The “Skylarks,” 
currently with Betty Hutton entertain- 
ing troops in Korea, made their first 
radio appearance with the Chorus. 


~- -_ —-@ -—— 
FAMOUS QUOTATIONS 


Scratch the green rind of a sapling, 
or wantonly twist it in the soil, and a 
scarred or crooked oak will tell of the 
act for centuries to come .. . So it is 
with the teachings of youth, which 
make impressions on the mind and heart 
that are to last forever. 


The highest function of the teacher 
consists not so much in imparting 
knowledge as in stimulating the pupil 
in its love and pursuit. 

To Know how to suggest is the art 
of teaching. 

—Amiel. 
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concert to $2,500. And in the fall, after 
a summer concert tour, Patrice was 
back at the Met. She sang Lucia, and 
Rosina in Barber of Seville. After their 
first broadside, the critics paid little 
attention to her. Thanks to public de- 
mand, which Manager Hurok did noth- 
ing to discourage, Patrice was kept 
gainfully busy. 

The upswing began when she was 
talked into singing Victor Herbert’s 
Naughty Marietta in Pittsburgh in the 
summer of 1949. Something happened 
there that changed her career over- 
night: she got her first laugh. And, 
says she: “The first time you step out 
onstage and get a big yak, you’re lost 
for the rest of your life.” 

Now that she has established her- 
self as the Met’s ranking soubrette, 
Patrice’s work is pretty well cut out 
for her. If she has any big worry left 
about her career, it is that she may get 


~ 


too many soubrette roles. She knows 
that her voice has not enough weight, 
dramatic color and power for such 
heavyweight parts as Aida, but some 
day she would like a try at such lyric 
roles as the consumptive courtesan Vio- 
letta in La Traviata, or the heartwreck- 
er, Manon. 


At the Met, she is a cheerful favorite 
among singers as well as stagehands. 
She is a hard worker and a serious 
student. Garson Kanin, who directed 
Fledermaus, suggested that a splendid 
effect could be achieved if Pat could 
hold an A while climbing a flight of 
steps, ending it dramatically as she 
reached the balcony. Oh no, said Pat, 
“that would be practically impossible.” 
But when Kanin arrived for rehearsal 
next day, he found her standing at the 
foot of the steps, biting her lip and 
concentrating. Then she ran up the 
stairs, high-noting it all the way. She 
doubted whether she could do the same 
thing in costume and with props (a 


long pole, and a bowl of fruit on her 
head). But by dress rehearsal, she had 
succeeded. Says Kanin: “It was an 
electrifying experience.” 


The future couid hardly look brighter 
for Patrice. . . . And Europe still pre- 
sents a challenge. Four years ago she 
went on a concert tour of Scandinavia, 
but she has yet to sing opera abroad. 


She also has one warm eye on tele- 
vision. At first she was wary. Since 
then she had learned how to make up. 
She has done several operatic bits on 
TV, and recently had herself a good 
time alongside Milton Berle, whose art 
she candidly admires. After her TV 
bits, people all over town, including the 
doorman at her apartment-hotel, tell 
her they caught the show. 

“Where else,” asks Patrice Munsel, 
“can you get an audience quite like 
that?” 
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SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Piano, 
North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben — Teacher of Piano. 
6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas. 


THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana &t., 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FLORESVILLE 


SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College. 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson. 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 


S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O 
HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing. 


HOUSTON 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of Piano, 210 
Marshall Ave. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. Ho- 
mer F. Springfield, President. 


~- 


KATY 


BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, Public 
Schools. 


SAN ANTONIO 
BLANKENSHIP, Bill—Tenor. Box 


1382, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal appear- 
ances in programs of his songs. 328 E. Mul- 
berry. 


HARLAN, Henry Grady—Ph. D., 
Editor Southwestern Musician, 
tonio Music Teachers Ass‘n. 


Publisher- 
Pres. San An- 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Sister M. Agne- 
sine, M. M., Chairman of Music Department. 


LAW, Mrs. Edith W. 
Poplar St. 


Teacher of Piano. 108 E 


LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. 


Teacher of Sing 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 


OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE—Sister M. 
Amabilis, Director Department of Music. 
PHILLIPS, Mrs. Martha R. Piano. Alamo 
Heights Studio: T-1827. 1005 W. Agarita: 

P-5-6774. San Antonio 

ROZANCE, Trudie and Tony—dAccordion teach- 
ers, Trinity University; Studio 2813 North St. 
Mary's. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H., B. M.—Dunning Normal 
Instructor. State Affiliation. Studios—1419 S. 
St. Mary’s. Woodlawn Place. Phone Ken- 
wood 0559. 


STAFFEL, Tekla S., School of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 235 Army Blvd. 


STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of 


Music, St. 
Mary's University. 


SHERMAN 


MITCHELL, Francis H.—Chairman, Division of 


Fine Arts and Department of Music, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 
TEMPLE 


= JUNIOR COLLEGE Department of Music 


Irene Havekost, Director. 
TYLER 
OVERLEESE, Mrs. H. M.—Piano, Theory, Over- 


leese School of Music, Board of Directors 


Texas Music Teachers Association. 628 
Bois d’Arc. 
WAXAHACHIE 
COLEMAN, Augusta Bates—Piano-Voice Coach. 
Pupil of Leschetizsky; member Leschetizsky 
Assoc. of America. 115 Brown Street. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Music, Hardin College. 
ARKANSAS 
BAILEY, Katherine Price—Teacher of Singing, 
Fort Smith Junior College. Member National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. Past 
President, Arkansas ftate Music Teachers 
Association, Fort Smith, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA 
FUCHS, Professor Viktor—Voice, Univ. of S. C. 


and S. C. of Music, 


1545 North Laurel Avenue, 
Hollywood 46. 


TARNOWSKY, Sergei — Teacher of Piano. Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, 845 
South Fiqueroa, Hollywood. 


GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, accompan- 
ist, theory, Keyboard harmony, eur training 


taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79 
2363 E. St., San Bernardino. 

WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano, 1644 War- 


nell Ave., Los Angeles 24. 
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COLORADO 
COFFIN, Dr. Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 


of Music, University of Colorado. Boulder, 
Colorado. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 72] N. 
Michigan Ave. 


GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 
College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of Voice, 


609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 
IVINS, Mcurice and Anna Daze—Voice, Piano. 
Northern Indiana Conservatory, 509 W. Wash- 
ington, South Bend, Indiana. 
SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 


Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 
IOWA 
SIGMA ALPHA lIOTA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 
tional President. 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines 11. 
KANSAS 


TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHNSON, Edna Cora—Teacher of Piano, Theory, 
Harmony. 1396 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 


er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN 
DELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 
Fraternity. Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
dent. 18240 Meyers Road, Detroit 35, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILBREY, Hellen Marie—Professor of Violin and 
Theory, Mississippi Woman's College, Hat- 
tiesburg. 


MINNESOTA 


WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 
Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 
Cloud, Minn. 


MISSOURI 
Webster College Music Dept.—Under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot 
of the Cross. A. B. in Music and B. of Music 
Education. Address the Registrar, Webster 
College, Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 


NEBRASKA 


HEDGES, Doris—Asst. Prof. of Music, Education 
& Piano, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY 


FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 
NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James St., 
Newark 2. 


NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 
Box 117, Portales. 


DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 


er Danfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 

PAGE, Robert—B.A., M.M., Instructor of Voice, 


Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, 
N. M. 


NEW YORK 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter — Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 

HUGneS, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Waashington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied subjects. 
Special courses for teachers. 550 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 

MILLER, Miss Rosalie —Teacher of Singing. 


Roosevelt College, Chicago. Studio: 200 West 
57th St., New York City. 


SCHOFIELD, Edgar — Singing: Voice-Building, 


Repertoire, Coaching. 50 West 67tn Street, 
New York City 23. 
24 


TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City, Juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12lst 
St., New York City. 


OKLAHOMA 
COLLAR, Helen—Piano Dept., Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, 182814 S. 19th St., Chickasha, 


Oklahoma. 
RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist - Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St., (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 


School, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 
Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 
ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 


ESSEE 


TENN 
JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 West 
Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Let's Take A... 


(Continued from page 8) 


to insure its commercial value. 

With these emotional responses so 
carefully and commercially cultivated, 
it is almost a matter of little conse- 
quence that a child has the background 
of a good home. His powers of discri- 
mination are almost completely at the 
mercy of his distorted emotions. 

On the other hand, an adolescent who 
has experienced a broad emotional de- 
velopment through a wide variety of 
good music not only has a _ broader 
sensitivity to life as a whole, but 
from his own experience he is better 
able to classify all of life. He knows the 
beautiful in life, because he has seen 
it, heard, and created it; he knows the 
good in life because he has tasted it 
and felt its creative power; he knows 
real joy and deep grief because they 
are the warp and woof of all good 
music; he knows the responsibility and 
self-restraint of freedom because good 
musical performance demands artistic 
integrity; he knows the quality of true 
worship, for in great music man often 
finds his deepest and most intimate re- 
velations of God. With this same artis- 
tic and emotional foundation, our youth 
can know life’s real values, and be bet- 
ter equipped to live discriminately and 
abundantly. 

Unless we, as musicians and educa- 
tors, intelligently commit ourselves to 
such motives in our teaching and use 
of music, we shall be dissipating one of 
the most powerful and creative forces 
entrusted to man; and until then, we 
can neither know what music is, nor 
realize its functions in the life of man. 

e 


Of Special... 


(Continued from page 21) 


0. C. Has Concert 

The Oklahoma City Symphony, with 
Guy Fraser Harrison conducting, and 
the Oklahoma City Symphony Chorale, 
Robert Rudie directing, presented the 
Orchestra’s last concert of the season 
recently with a distinguished a cast in 
the opera, “La Boheme.” The cast in- 
cluded Richard Rivers, John Druary, 
Frank Edwinn, Edward Stack, Merl 
Cornelius, Carol Neilson Wilder, Olyve 
Hallmark, and Merle Cornelius. 

—— - —-@— --——— 
“Leap Year” Musical Given 

An unusual recital, a “Leap Year 
Musical Romance,” was given early this 
spring by students of Mrs. Llewellyn 
D. Scott in Atlanta, Georgia. Titles of 
pieces to be performed were connected 
with dramatic narrative, making the 
program a “complete” romance of 
young lovers. Mrs. Scott is author of 
“Theme Programs” for piano teachers. 

a 

Margaret Mae Wagner, 15-year-old 
pianist of Realto, California, who has 
won three national piano awards and 
one international piano award, was 
presented recently in recital by her 
teacher, Patricia Gestram. 
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CLEVELANDS 
= Fine Pianos | 


TELEPHONE 5-8666 
3412 EAST CENTRAL ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 
















BAND 
UMPORMS 





Daniel A. Sternberg, Dean 


EAAS CHRISTA 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 





Music major and minor courses in all 
orchestral and band instruments, 
piano, organ, voice, music theory, his- 
tory and literature on under-graduate 
and graduate levels. 

Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church mu- 
SIC. 


Made by 


Symphony orchestra, concert and 


marching bands, six choirs, Texans for 


string quartetie. Texas Schools 


The facilities in building 
and equipment are of 
the finest; the faculty has 
national recognition. 


Write for free catalogue 


SOL FRANK 
UNIFORMS, INC. 


205 Losoya Street 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White, President @ Waco, Texas 


For details address 
T. Smith McCorkle, 
Dean. 
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Ook Plan Right! 


3 4 b& 6 7 B 9 Guild Membership Renewal Date 


20 21 22 23 24 25 26 is July 1. 





27 28 29 30 31 Get the benefits of your full membership 


You need your Guild literature when teaching and studying in the summer. 
Have the newest syllabus with you when selecting music. As soon as you 
| finish your summer course send name of teacher to headquarters promptly. 


July 1 is the ideal date for forming new centers. 
There are now 400 — Let’s make it 500. 
Write to your Guild Headquarters: 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 
Irl Allison, M.A., Mus.D., Founder-President 





Box 1113 Austin, Texas 





















Sheet Music . . Records . . Steinway 
and other fine pianos . . Band In- 
struments . . Hammond Organs . . 
and complete musical accessory and 
service departments. Stop in or mail 
your order. 


805 Congress Austin, Texas 
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al th PIANO 


RAYMOND BURROWS 
and 
Etta MASON AHEARN 


YOUR STUDENTS — and their 
parents, too—will show greater 
interest in music study if you 
show them these attractive and 
widely approved instruction 
books for children,: prepared by 
two of America’s leading authori- 
ties in piano teaching. . . . Prac- 
tice and recital pieces that chil- 
dren like to play, representing 
the best in musical culture from 
all parts of the world. Attractive 
material for acquiring quick mas- 
tery of technical skills, illustra- 
tions that stimulate a desire to 
learn. ... For individual or class 
instruction. Books I, I], and III, 
75¢ each. 


See your music dealer or write: 








285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Check t. how easy 


itis to play a Pedlerin tune 
-yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 





SUUTHERN METHOMIST UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Large Distinguished Faculty 
Extensive Performance and Practice Teaching 
Undergraducie and Graduate Degree Curriculums 


Address Inquiries to Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean 


Dallas 5, Texas 

















Do You Want A Fully Rounded 
Musical Education ? 


You can get it at Hardin-Simmons University. 
Instruction in Voice, Instruments, and Theory 


HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 
Abilene, Texas 


“The school which is noted for its a cappella choir and its 
cowboy band” 














} ST.LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 
Diploma in Opera Performance 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
For catalog or further information write 


7801 Bonhomme Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 
























HOWARD PAYNE 
COLLEGE 


Brownwood, Texas 
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Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett THIEBAUD RICHEY STEWART 
Voice-Oratorio Chorus-Drama Piano-Theory Voice-Choir Art Director 
Dean, Division of Fine Arts 


DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 


Departments of 
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DENMAN 


MUSIC mutts SHIRLEY 
DRAMA : 


COURSES OF STUDY LEADING TO THE DEGREES 


PARKER Bachelor of Arts 
Band 






Bachelor of Science ee : 
. = . SCHRAM 
Bachelor of Music Education . <- woe Radio 


Master of Arts in Ten Major/Minor Fields 


++ ¢ 





=" TWO 
SUMMER 
— TERMS 


— MAY 29-JULY 30 JULY 31-AUGUST 30 





Cc. PEDERSED 
Dean’s Asst. 


Graduate and Undergraduate work 


offered both terms. 


Music Education Workshop. Band Clinic. Summer 





Chorus. Out-door Operetta. Summer Play Group. 


E. RICHEY 
Theory-Voice 





For further information 
write 





D. JONES 
Voice 


THE REGISTRAR, HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 


Brownwood, Texas 





GARRETT LOWE 
Piano-Theory Strings 





